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TS OL ABCRIPTS, 


To Extrack: ‘the Coloctan Matter Team Dye 
Wools. 
A new process for the purpose of obtaining 
a solid extract. says the “Invention,” has been 


Rouen, France. Instead of evaporating and 
dye wood that contains the coloring matter, it 
is ‘proposed to obtain the concentration not ex- 
posed to its influence. The evaporation is per- 
formed much quicker and at a lower tempera- 
ture, in a vacuum, than in the air ; moreover, 
the serious inconveniences that result from the 
contact of the air with the coloring matters are 
thus avoided. Itis well known that the ac- 
tion of the air, combined with that of the. heat, 
produces an oxydizing of these substances, 
which destroys the brightness of the greater 
part of them. To this circumstance must be 
attributed the want of sticcess experienced in 
the attempts that have been made to obtain so- 
lid extracts, by evaporating, in contact with the 
air, solutions of dye woods. To,the same cause, 
also, must be attributed the marked inferio- 
rity of the liquid extracts of commerce, when 
compared with solutions newly prepared. 
We believe, adds the “Invention,” that this 
branch of industry, which is destined to be of 
great service by causing, at the same time an 
economy of wood, time, manual labor, and 
freightage has taken a stride that will bring it 
out of the oblivion and stagnation into which 
it has been plunged for so long a time. 


a 
Varnish for Iron Work. 

Locksmiths and others working at the forge 
are accustomed to blacken the articles intend- 
ed for railroads by making them red hot and 
burning on them some linseed oil. This plan 
which is practised to improve the appearance 
of the articles, and to protect them from rust- 
ing is not economical nor always successful, 
it fails when the combustion of the oil 
has been too great. 

By the following process a varnish is made 
without the above disadvantages, and which 
gives to articles a better appearance :— 

Dissolve, in about 2 lbs. of tar oil, something 
more than half a pound of asphaltum and a 
like quantity of pounded rosin ; the mixing is 
performed hot in an iron kettle, care being ta- 
ken to prevent any contact with the flame. 
When cold the varnish is poured into a vessel 
and kept for use.- These varnishes are for out- 
door wood and iron work, not for japanning, 
leather, or cloth. Oil varnishes are used for 
patent leather, and copal for japanning metal. 

OO 
New Varnish. 

A majority of varnishes are composed o. 
gum and water colors. Made in this,manner 
they are easily changed by water. The fol- 
lowing does not possess this inconvenience. 
It is composed of water, potash, and gum lac 
in the following proportions :—Water 3 quarts, 
gum lac 2 lbs, potash mixed with lime 
4 ounces. If desired, other resinous bodies 


gum lac. 


contrived by MM.’ Varillat and Tornezy, of 


concentrating, in the open air, the solution of 


less expensive may be substituted for the 
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provements in Saw Mills, invented by Step: 
Lewis, and E. J. Horn, of Addison, Steuben 
Co., N. Y., who have taken measures to se- 
cure a patent for the same. 

Figure | is a perspective view; ‘fig. 2 is a 
plan view of the feed gearing; fig. 3 is a side 
view of fig. 2. The same figures refer to like 
parts. 

A is a carriage of ordinary construction, pla- 
ced upon ways, B B. The log to be secured 
rests on the beds, C C’.. On the outer side of 
bed C’, there is a screw rod, D, which has its 


ends of the bed. The dog, 


The annexed engravings are views of in- pie screw rod, ‘also a pulley on its outer end. 


| Thie sorew rod works through a nut cut in the 
shank of the dog; there isa small hook, 4, 
which catches over the top of bed, C’ and se- 
cures the dog in a vertical position. The dog 
holds the log on the beds of the carriage, and 
as a board is sawed off the log, the dog is mo- 
ved a corresponding distance transversely, to 
make the saw cut the next board ; this is done 
by turning the screw rod, D. A log may be 
placed upon the beds from the outer side of 
the carriage, by turning the dog, E, over and 
downwards on the screw rod, which could not 


bearings in projections, a a, attached to the | be done, if the said dog was enh in a vertical 
E, is placed upon " position, hence the advantage of this arrange- 


Figure 2. 


ment. In saw mills, dogs are always set in a 
vertical position, and the carriage must he gig- 
ged back, when a fresh log is placed upon it, 
in order to clear the saw, &c., and the log is 
placed on the carriage from the inner side. 
When it is designed to turn down the dog, the 
small hook, 6, is raised, so as to free it from 
the bed. F isa circular saw, hung at one end 
of a shatt, G, on the opposite end ot which is 
the driving pulley, H. I is a jib at one corner 
of the frame; it is made to turn in its socket. 
J is a spindle which works in suitable bear- 


ings in the jib frame; on one end of the spin- 
dle is a pulley, K, and on the other a circular 
saw, L; this spindle is driven by a band, ¢, 
passing over pulley, K. The jib is represent- 
ed in position with the two saws, EL, in 
line ; these two saws cut out the board—the 
large‘saw acts upon the under, and the small 
one upon the upper side of the log. By this 
arrangement circular saws of a very large dia- 
meter are not required, like as when only one 
saw is employed ; large circular saws are very 
expensive. 


IMPROVEMENT IN SAW-MILLS.---Figure 1 


the hook, M. For sawing 
small losz, the sat, F, only is required, and 
the jib can then be turned round by releasing 
the hook, so as to swing the small saw to the 
one side. 


represented by 


Fie. 3. 
oo ~, 


On the under side of the carriage, there isa “ 
rack in which the pinion, N, meshes to move 
it. P isa pulley on the opposite end of shaft 
O; it has a bevelled periphery as seen in fig. 
2. Q is a small pulley on shaft,G; dis a band 
passing over it and the pulley, R, on shaft S; 
on said shaft is a pulley, T, having a grooved 
periphery ; it bears against the pulley P. When 
the driving pulley, H, is turned in the direc- 
tion indicated by the arrows, the pulleys, R T 
and P,and pinion, N, will revolve in direc- 
tions according to their connection and belt- 
ing, and the carriage, A, will be fed to the 
saw, F, in line,as shown by the horizontal 
arrow, 1, fig. 1. The shaft, 8, in which the 
pulley, R, is hung, passes through a lever, U, 
having its fulcrum ate, fig. 2. «Vis a pulley, 
with a grooved periphery ; it is hung on shaft, 
W ; underneath it is a lever, Y, the fulcrum of 
which is at f, fig. 2.. Zisa pulley on shaft, 
G; it also has a bevelled edge. The pulleys, 
V,T, and.P, are in line, but the one, Z, is pla- 
ced a little out of line. The reverse motion 
of the carriage to that of feed, which has been 
described, is obtained by raising lever U, 
which throws the pulley, T, out of gear with 
P. The lever, Y, is then raised, and the one, 
V, is made to bind against the pulleys, P and 
Z, by which a reverse motion is given to P, 
pinion N, and consequently to carriage A. The 
object in having pulley V a little out of line, 
is to draw the log from the saw, when the re- 
verse motion is given to the carriage. The 
pulley, V, having a grooved edge, and the pul- 
ley, Z, being bevelled, when V is raised by 
elevating lever, Y, the groove in the one pul- 


The jib, I, is kept in the position | ley draws the bevelled edge of the other snug- 
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ly into it, and as Z is nearer the saw, F, than 
V, the saw will be thus drawn from the log— 
the shaft, G, being allowed the necessary vi- 
bration to do so. 

The movable dog, E, is a valuable improve- 
ment, beeause it can be turned over back- 
wards, and logs placed on the carriage from 
the outer side without the trouble of gigging 
back. The jib and auxiliary saw is also a use- 
ful arrangement, by which one or two circular 
saws can be employed for logs of different si- 
zes. The gearing by which the feed and re- 
turn motions of the carriage are accomplished, 
is also a valuable arrangement. These im- 
provements, as described, will render the mat- 
ter clear to all. 

More information may be obtained by letter 
addressed to the inventors. 


work is to be driven night and day witha 
double set of hands, and the whole is to be 
complete and ready for the cars in 22 months 
from the 20th of last month (Nov.) 


The shoe trade in London is divided into 
twenty branches, such as the shoeman or ma- 
ker of the sole parts of the shoe ; the bootman, 


The ex- | or maker of the sole parts of the boot; the 


cavation will be through blue limestone and ; foot-closer, or joiner together, of the leg, vamp, 


indurated marl. 


&e. 


IMPROVED SEED P. 


| 


MSCS ELEN EUS, 


The following is the section of the new Pa- 
tent Law in Austria concerning foreigners :— 

“No exclusive patent tor an invention, dis- 
covery, or improvement that is introduced 
from other countries, will be granted except 
when the application is restrained likewise in 
other countries to an exclusive patent. But 
it is only the possessor of the foreign patent 
that can obtain in Austria an exclusive pa- 
tent. Under these restrictions, no patent for 
an invention, discovery, or improvement made 
abroad, but which has not yet been applied 
for in that country, can be granted. 

The number of years for which a patent is 
granted cannot, without the ccnsent of the so- 
vereign, exceed fifteen years, and with regard 
to patents granted abroad, and of which the 
possessor would wish to have the advantages 
in Austria, their duration is limited to the 
number of years that the patents have to run. 
If an exclusive patent is granted to a foreigner, 
he can possess, as if he were a native of the 
country, all the advantages and privileges at- 
tached to sucha patent; that is to say, the 
patent assures to the patentee the exclusive 
benefit of his invention for the number of 
years mentioned init. The patentee is enti- 
tled to form, in every part of the kingdom, 
any establishment, and to employ all the re- 
quisite operatives tor the perfect carrying out 
of the object tor which the patent has been 
granted. He can, besides, authorize other in- 
dividuals to employ his invention protected by 
his patent, dispose of his patent as he thinks 
expedient—will, sell, or let it out. The pa- 
tent dues are proportioned to the length of 
time, and are the same for a foreigner as for 
a native of the country. The wholesum is 
to be payed at once for the full length of 
time for which the patent is solicited, and is 
to be payed at the time of filing the petition. 
If the petition is refused, the money will be 
returned, but if it is granted, there will be no 
restitution unless the patent, atter it has been 
granted, should be annulled for public reasons, 
and only for the number of years that the pa- 
tent has yet to run.—[L’Invention. 

# eae 

The chemical lecture of Prot. Wright, on 
the “ Atmosphere,” will appear in our next 
number ; also the criticism on “ Hot Air En- 


gines, showing how they have Failed.” 
a rer Carmen 


Great Tunnel-- Dayton and Cincinnati Short 
Line Railroad. 


The contract for the tunnel on this railroad 
E. Gest, Chief Engineer, has been made, and 
we suppose the work will proceed with all 
despatch. The actual tunnelling is 8,000 feet, 
but the arched approaches amount to 1,300 
making the total length of tunnel 9,300 feet. 
The contracting price for the work is $553,- 
861. Itisa work of great magnitude, and 
from the abilities of the Chief Engineer, the 
workmanship will be well done, not like the 
wretched tunnel on the New York and Har- 
lem Railroad, which is continually falling, to 
the greatdanger of life, limb, and property. 
We have the specification of this new tunnel 
before us, it is complete. At the distance of 
2,000 feet from one another, there are to be 
three shafts of 160, 175, and 135 feet deep to 
the top of the tunnel. The tunnel will be 
29 feet wide, and 29 feet deep. The walls 
are to be built in the most thorough manner. 
The shaft walls will spring trom a cast-iron 
frame inserted in the arch of the tunnel. The 


The annexed engravings are views of a 
seed planter, invented by Daniel Haldeman, 
of Morgantown, Monongalia Co., Va., and for 
which a patent was granted on the 5th of last 
October, (1852 ) 

Fig. 1 is a side view of the wheel or roller 
showing one of the cams and also one of the 
slides, the iron plate and tubes through which 


— 


quired distance apart as will be hereafter 
shown. 

A represents the wheel or roller placed 
within a suitable frame; B C represents a 
tyre placed around the wheel and adjusted to 
if by set screws, a, figures 1 and 2. These 
screws by being relaxed allow the tyre to be 
removed. There may be one or more tyres 


the seed passes into the furrow. Figure 2 is | as desired, every tyre that is added increasing 
a side elevation ot the machine; figure 3 is| the diameter of the wheel; for instance, if the 


a detached plan showing the wheel or roller 
with the cams attached, the slides and iron 
plates being represented by dotted lines; fig- 
ure 4 is a front view of the slides showing 
the manner in which they work over the 
iron plate. Similar letters. of reference indi- 
cate corresponding parts in each of the seve- 
ral parts. 

The nature of the invention consists 1st in 
having the wheel or roller encompassed by 
one or more tyres which may be adjusted to 
the wheel or roller at pleasure, thus increas- 


diameter of the wheel, A, be three feet, and 
the outer surface of the tyre, C, be three inch- 
es from the periphery of the wheel, the dia- 
meter of the wheel will be increased six 
inches by employing the tyre. The object ot 
employing the adjustable tyre or tyres will 
presently be shown. 

D D are two cams, one on each side of the 
wheel, A, these cams are secured to the wheel 
in any proper way. Their shape will be seen 
and understood perfectiy by referring to fig- 
ures 1 and 2. They may be described as be- 


ing or diminishing the diameter of the wheel, |ing D shaped, or a circle with a segment 


and allowing the seed to be planted the re- 


cut off. The cams, however, may vary some- 


Figure 2, 


what in shape from those represented and ef- | tube, G, communicates with the top hole, and 


fect the same object. The eams are reversed, 
that is if the flat surface b,of one cam is 
nearest the beam or front of the implement, 
the flat surface of the other cam will be in an 
opposite position or the furthest point off from 
the beam or front of the implement, see figure 
3. E Eare two slides which are operated 
by the cams. These slides have shanks, c c 
with projections, d, at their ends, between 
which the edges of the cams fit, see figure 3. 
At the opposite ends of the shanks are the 
slides, which are flat square flutes, working 
in slots in the front part of the frame, B; 
Fia. 3. 


both sides are curved or bent, one upwards and 
the other downwards, see figure 4. This al- 
lows a space between, in which a metal flute, 
F, is fitted, see figure 2, and dotted lines in 
figure 4, the plate, F, being fitted in a mortice. 
This plate has a hole or aperture through it 
of sufficient size to allow seed to pass through, 
see dotted lines. In line with the aperture 
through the plate are holes in the frame both 
above and below the plate, see figure 2. A 


teenie tated ete aiep oer 


| 


a tube, H, with the lower hole, see figures 1 
and 2. The upper tube, G, contains the seed, 
while the lower tube, H, conveys it to a re- 
cess in the share I, and it falls into the furrow 
made by the share as the implement is drawn 
or moved. 


The slides have a reciprocating motion gi- 
ven them by the cams as will readily be seen, 
and as the cams are attached to the wheel re- 
latively ina reverse position, ot course one 
slide will be thrown forward while the other 
is drawn back. The slides work in slots one 
directly over, and the other immediately un- 
derneath the metal plate, F, so that when the 
upper slide is drawn back the seed will pass 
from the tube, G, and tall into the aperture in 
the metal plate, F, the aperture being closed 
at the bottom by the under slide which is 
thrown forwards, and when the under slide is 
drawn back the seed passes from the aperture 
and falls into the tube, H, and is conveyed 
into the furrow, the upper slide being thrown 
forwards and covering the aperture in the 
plate, F, at the top, while the lower slide is 
drawn back. 


Thus the slides, E E, have a reciprocating 
motion, working alternately, allowing no 
waste of seed, and distributing the seed in an 
even and sure manner. 

The object in using the adjustable tyre or 
or tyres is, that the larger the diameter of the 
wheel, A, is, the slower the slides operate ; 
consequently where it is desired to have the 
seed dropped three feet apart the wheel must 
be three feeb in circumference, or one foot in 


diameter. Now, by adding the tyres the space 
between the hills where seed will be deposi- 
ted will be increased according as the diame- 
ter of the wheel is enlarged. Thus, by hav- 
ing a series of tyres, they may be adjusted to 


the wheel so that the seed may be planted at 


~ |any reasonable distance. 


More information may be obtained by letter 
addressed to the inventor. ‘ 


Recent Foreign Inventions. 

Treating Matters contTainine ANTIMONY, 
Leap, Tin anp Sitver.—Thomas Richard- 
son, of New-Castle-upon-Tyne, patentee — 
The first part of this invention relates to the 
separation of metallic oxydes from one ano- 
ther. 

1st. Mixed oxydes containing lead and an- 
timony, or lead and tin, obtained during the 
process of sottening bard lead of commerce. 

2nd. Also the mixed oxydes of tin and cop- 
per produced by calcining the waste alloys of 
these metals in a reverbatory furnace under 
the action of hot air. The first class of 
oxydes are treated with nitric or acetic 
acids by which the lead is obtained as a ni- 
trate or acetate, and the tin and antimony 
left for subsequent conversion by any of the 
known ways to a marketable commodity. 

The second class of oxydes are acted upon 
by acetic or sulphuric acid, to obtain the cop- 
per as an acetate or sulphate, which can be 
separated by washing, leaving the tin to be 
converted into a metallic state, or used in ma- 
king the muriate of tin in dyeing. 

The mixed oxydes of lead and antimony 
can also be reduced by calcining them, mixed 
with coal and analkali. To 20 cwt. of the 
mixed oxydes, 1 ewt. of coal and 30 lbs. of 
soda are added and all mixed together. These 
are roasted in a suitable furnace until the lead 
is converted into a red oxyde which may be 
washed and dried and used as a paint, or in 
the manufacture of glass. ‘The antimony is 
separated in a metallic state from the lead. 

This patentee also treats the sulphuret 
ores of lead in a reverbatory furnace gradual- 
ly increasing the heat to expel the sulphur, 
after which the usual smelting process is con- 
tinued. 


Soar.—Charles Thomas, of Bristol, Eng., 
patentee.—This patent is for pressing soap in 
the frames by fluid pressure of a fluid possess- 
ed of a greater specitic gravity than soap, such 
as an alkaline solution. This is toreed into 
the lower part of the frames as the soap 
shrinks by cooling. The temperature of the 
compressing fluid ranges between 160° and 
200° Fah.,in order that the soap may not be 
unduly cooled by contact with it. 


Separatine Sinver anpd Leap From Re- 
FUSE oF GaLena.—H. L. Pattison, of New- 
Castle-upon-Tyne, patentee.—The patentee 
manufactures oxychloride of lead trom galena, 
by the use of hydrochloric acid, but the refuse 
of the galena contains a portion of lead mix- 
ed with earthy matter and all the silver 
formerly existing in the ore is still retained. 
This residue is smelted in a reverberatory 
turnace with 1 part of common salt to 4 parts 
of the residuum, and a part of iron filings, by 
weight. These materials, when melted are 
run into a conical mould, and when cold, it 
will be found that the lead and silver have 
settled to the bottom and may be broken off, 
and the slag remelted on a common slag 
hearth. 

ee 
Our Last Number, and Engravings. 

Our last number was not so well illustrated 
as we could have wished. It is not possible 
to have every number alike, owing to the sub- 
jects, which are to be described and illustra- 
ted. We have made up for the difference in 
this number, and our readers may always de- 
pend on us, to make every number a good and 
useful one, however different one may be from 
the other. 


eae aa ea 

A manufacturer in Wurtemburg has invent- 
eda mode ot applying a surface coating to 
sheet-iron, which enables it take freely the 
mark ofa slate-pencil. Itis said to be much 
lighter, and much less liable to injury, than a 


common slate. 
eet tonne te ee 


The late advices from England have caused 
another rise in iron. Common bars have sold 
at New York as high as $62,50 and rails at 
$70 a ton. ) 
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These changes of pressure can be recorded if 
a pencil is attached to the piston-rod of the In- 
dicator, and a paper so placed as to receive 
the marking of its position, but if this paper 
were to maintain a fixed position it is evident 
that the pencil, in its vertical motion, would 
trace only one straight line, and the variations 
of pressure (in the course of a stroke) could 
not be distinguished ; this difficulty is sur- 
mounted by fixing the paper on adrum and 
giving ita reciprocating circular motion, so 
that a continuous curved line is traced upon 
the paper. But previously to taking a dia- 
gram or connecting the Indicator with the 
steam cylinder, the drum, with the paper at- 
tached, is set in motion, and the pencil then 
describes a straight line (called the neutral or 
atmospheric line) , which represents the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere; the space over this 
line being the measure of the pressure above 
the pressure of the atmosphere, and the one 
beneath the line the pressure less than that of 
the atmosphere. ‘The scale commonly used 
is divided into limits of an inch, each division 
representing one pound pressure on the square 


Machinery and Tools as they are.---The Steam 
Engine. 


(Continued from page 115:) 

Sream Gavers—Betore concluding with 
the Steam Engine, a few remarks appear to us 
necessary to be made respecting the various 
apparatus that we have classified under the 
Most of these are very inge- 
nious instruments, and out of the many inven- 
tions, we have selected those that huld the 
highest rank tor the purpose of describing 
them. The merit of a piece of machinery is 
not to be regulated by its size; and some of 
the instruments invented for the object of test- 
ing the power, safety, or efficiency of the 
steam engine, are, although so small and appa- 
rently insignificant in comparison, almost as 
wonderful specimens of ingenuity and talent 
as the steam engine itself. The following are 
the principal instruments of the kind alluded 
to :— 


above head. 


The Dynamometer.—The Dynamometer is 
constructed in several different forms, and is 
an instrument tor measuring the intensity of 
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any active power; insteam machinery it has 
been mostly employed to gauge the exact 
amount of pressure given off by the screw- 
shaft, or, in fact, the power exerted by the 
engine to propel the vessel. When employed 
for this purpose, the dynanometer is merely a 
lever ora combination of levers, the shaft 
pressing near the fulcrum, and the further end 
of the lever being attached to aspring ba- 
Jance, inthis manner indicating the amount of 
thrust or pressure in pounds. ‘There are seve- 
ral ways ot arranging the lever—sometimes 
it takes the pressure from the end of the shaft, 
at other ‘times from a revolving frame with a 
number of friction rollers in it, which work 
against a collar in the shaft at any part that 
may be most convenient. This instrument, 
like all extremely sensitive meters should 
work with as little amount of friction as pos- 
sible. The rod connecting the lever with the 
spring balance has a small sliding rod attached 
to it carrying the pencil; a cylinder having a 
slip of paper round it, is placed contiguous to 
the pencil, and a rotary motion being given to 
the cylinder by a band from the screw shaft, 
diagram is traced on the paper. We will 
not enter into the minutia of this instrument, 
but would observe that adaptations of it can 
often be applied with signal advantage to oth- 
er descriptions of steam engines, particularly 
in places where it is customary to hire steam 
power, as the amount employed by each te- 
nant can be directly ascertained. There are 
two or three modes of constructing the instru- 
ment well adapted for this or similar pur- 
poses. 


The Indicator—The Indicator is perhaps 
the most ingenious contrivance employed by 
the machinist to measure the effective work- 
ing of an engine. By its use we obtain cer- 
tain information on two important subjects of 
inquiry—in the first place it enables us to dis- 
cover whether there are any defects in those 
parts of the machinery by which the steam is 
admitted to the piston: tor example, whether 
the slide is properly adjusted and steam-tight, 
whether the steam-ports are of proper dimen- 
sions, and of many other details which, if de- 
fective, would detract from the efficiency of 
the engine. In the second place it exhibits, 
at any time and under all circumstances, what 
is the actual power of the engine. This in- 
strument consists of a small cylinder placed in 
connection with the cylinder of the steam en- 
gine, either above or below the piston. The 
cylinder is open at the top and is fitted with 
a piston, which presses against a spiral spring. 
The cock which connects the indicator with 
the cylinder of the engine being opened, steam 
is admitted under the piston of the indicator 
during one stroke, and a vacuum occurs during 
the other, precisely as in the large cylinder, 
thus causing the small piston to push or pull 
alternately against the spiral spring. If the 
pressure were uniform throughout the stroke, 
the indicator’s piston would start at once from 
top to bottom, and vice versa, remaining sta- 
tionary until acted upon by the opposite pres- 
sure. In sucha case the pressure exerted 


would be simply proportional to the flexure of 


the spiral spring, and might be measured ac- 


cordingly, but the pressure on the piston is 
continually varying during each stroke, hence 


the pressure on the spring is also varying. 


tens, the third hundreds, and so on. 


inch of the piston. When the figure is made 


the pressure is calculated by drawing lines 
across it at right angles to the atmospheric 
line. 
applications of this excellent instrument, but 


We have not space to describe all the 


before finishing its description, will take oc- 


easion to remark on the want of an Indicator 


whose action should be continuous, so as to 


present a complete record of the working of 
the engine. 


Some attempts at such an instru- 
ment have been made, but we are not aware 
of one in successful practice. 


The Counter—This instrument was origi- 


nally invented by James Watt to ascertain 
the duty performed by the engines that he 
made, an important point to him, as he was 
accustomed to be remunerated tor their use by 
a percentage on the saving in fuel that was ef- 


fected. The name imports its office, and its 


use has extended from the steam engine to 


many branches of industry, printers using an 


adaptation of this instrument to register the 


number of sheets pulled, and Bridge Ferr¥ 


Companies often checking the toll-collectors 
by its employment. 


It is now made in seve- 
ral different forms, but the original shape is 
still often retained, which is, to havea series 
of clock wheels so arranged that when the 
first has moved the space of the teeth, the 
next will move one tooth, and so on through 
the whole series. Before each wheel is a 
small dial, divided into ten parts, so that if the 
first dial counts units, the second will count 
From 
this arrangement the number of strokes made 


by an engine can be read off by glancing at 
the dials: the most compact way is to super- 
sede the use of the dials by causing each wheel 
to present only one figure at a time. 


It is per- 
haps needless to say that the first wheel is 
moved by a rod connected to some part of the 
engine, a neat differential motion has also been 
used in the construction of a compact counter. 
Vacuum Gauge—The principle on which.a 
barometer acts has been made available for se- 
veral excellent gauges among which is the ba- 
rometer or vacuum gauge for showing the con- 
dition of the condenser. In its ordinary form 
it differs little from the barometer except 
that the top ot the glass tube communicates 
through a small pipe and cock with the inte- 
rior of the condenser, which has only a par- 
tial vacuum instead of the Torricellian vacuum. 
This kind of vacuum gauge is not perfectly 
correct owing to the pressure of the atmos- 
phere varying, and also from the level of the 
mercury in the cup often changing, for which 
reason a syphon tube is frequently used. 


Manometer—The Manometer gauge differs 
from that just mentioned which only shows 
the weight of the column of elastic fluid 
whereas this shows the density, a circum- 
stance depending on the combined effect of 
weight and the agency of heat. The theory 
of the action of the manometer will be best 
understood by supposing a glass tube full ot 
atmospheric air to be inverted in a reservoir 
of mercury when the mercury will rise in it 
to nearly the level outside, now increase the 
pressure on the surface of the reservoir by 
turning on the steam, and the mercury in the 
tube will rise higher according to the pressure 
so that if a correctly graduated scale be at- 


tached, the pressure exerted by the steam will 
be known. In this form, however, the gauge 
had defects which prevented its general use 
but recent imprevements have been made 
which render it more serviceable and better 
adapted for the purpose for which it is intend- 
ed. 

The common steam gauge consists of a tube 
bent like a syphon, one end communicating 
with the boiler and the other with the atmos- 
phere: mercury is then poured in, so that the 
steam, pressing down the column in one leg, 
it will rise in the other, and a scale being at- 
tached, the pressure can be read off. It is usu- 
al to employ an iron tube with a float placed 
in the mercury, the stalk of the float rising 
through the tube and pointing to the scale. 

The glass water-gauge is merely a glass 
tube placed in a brass casing, which is situa- 
ted on the front of the boiler, so that by turn- 
ing a couple ot cocks the relative height of 
the steam and water is exhibited. 

Salinometers are irstruments applied to ma- 
rine boilers to exhibit the degree of saltness 
of the water; in shape and material they are 
generally glass bulbs, operating on the princi- 
ple of the hydrometer, and rising to the sur- 
face when the water is too concentrated. 

The improvements that have been made for 
regulating the supply of feed water and for 
giving an alarm when requisite, we will not 
here describe, as they cannot strictly be inclu- 
ded under the head of gauges. 

(To be Continued.) 


Fresh Polar Expedition. 

Dr. Kane, at the last monthly meeting of 
the New York Geographical Society, inform- 
ed those present that another expedition in 
search of Sir John Franklin was preparing, 
under his directior: in the “ Advance” the 
plan of search to be based upon the probable 
extension of the land masses of Greenland to 
the far north—-a view yet to be verified by 
travel, but sustained by the analogies of Phy- 
sical Geography. The point to attain would 
be the highest attainable point of Baffin’s 
Bay, from, if possible, pursuing the sound 
kiown as Smith’s Sound, advocated by Baron 
Wrangell, as the most eligible site tor reach- 
ing the North Pole. 

As a point of departure, this is two hundred 
and twenty miles to the north ot Beechey Is- 
land—the starting point of Sir Edward Bel- 
cher—and seventy miles north of the utmost 
limits seen or recorded in Wellington Chan- 
nel. 

The party should consist of some thirty 
men, w.ith a couple of launches, sledges, dogs, 
and gutta percha boats. The provisions would 
be pemmican—a preparation of dried meat 
packed in cases, impregnable to the appetite 
of the Polar bear. 

Dr. Kane gave the following account of the 
proposed expedition :— 

“We shall leave the United States in time to 
reach the Bay at the earliest season of naviga- 
tion. The brig furnished by Mr. Grinnell for 
this purpose is admirably strengthened and 
tully equipped to meet the peculiar trials ot 
the service. After reaching the settlement 
of Uppernavik, we take in a supply of Esqui- 
maux dogs, and a few picked men to take 
charge of the sledges. 

We then enter the ice ot Melville Bay, and, 
if successful in its penetration, hasten to 
Smith’s Sound, forcing our vessel ‘to the ut- 
most navigable point, and there securing her 
for the winter. The operations of search, 
however, are not to be suspended. Active 
exercise is the best safeguard against the scur- 
vy; and, although the darkness of winter will 
not be in our tavor, I amconvinced that, 
with the exception, perhaps, of the solistical 
period of maximum obscurity, we can push 
forward our provision depots by sledge and 
launch, and thus prepare for the final efforts 
of the search. 

The sledges which constitute so important 
a feature of our expedition, and upon which 
‘not only our success but our safety will de- 
pend, are to be constructed with extreme 
care. Each sledge will carry the blanket, 
bags, and furs of six men, together with a 
measured allowance of pemmican. A light 
tent of india rubber cloth of a new pattern, 
will be added, but for our nightly halt the 
main dependence will be the snow house ot 
the Esquimaux. It is almost incredible, in 
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the face of what obstacles, to what extent ‘a 
well-organized sledge party can advance.— 
The relative importance of every ounce of 
weight can be calculated, and the system of 
advanced depots of provisions organized ad- 
mirably. 

Alcohol or tallow is the only fuel, and the 
entire cooking apparatus which is more for 
thawing the snow for tea- water than for heat- 
ing food—can be carried in a little bag.—~ 
Lieut. McClintock of Commander Austen’s 
expedition, travelled thus 800 miles; the col- 
lective journeys of the expedition equalled 
several thousand, and Baron Wrangell made, 
by dogs, 1,533 miles in seventy four days, and 
this over a fast frozen ocean. 

But the greatest sledge journey upon record 
is that of my friend, Mr. Kennedy. who ac- 
complished nearly 1,400 miles, most ot it in 
mid winter, without returning upon his track 
to avail himself of deposited provisions. His 
only food—and we may here learn the practi- 
cal Jesson of the traveller to avoid unnecessa- 
ry baggage—was pemmican, and his only 
shelter the snow house. 

It is my intention to cover each sledge 
with a gutta percha beat—a contrivance 
which the English have shown to be perfectly 
portable. Thus equipped, we follow the 
tread of the coast, seeking the open water.’ 

Dr. Kane is of opinion that there is an in- 
ternal sea at the North Pole, so thatif suc- 
cessful in his journey the problem of the 
north-west passage will be settled. We shall 
be rejoiced to find thet an American has suc- 
ceeded in discovering what has foiled so ma- 
ny bold navigators. The existence of sucha 
passage Dr. Kane proved to be the case from 
many corioborative facts instanced by other 
travellers and geographers. 

Dr. Rea has likewise been commissioned 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company to the com- 
mand of an overland expedition. The party 
is to consist of one officer and twelve men, 
including two Esquimanx interpreters, in two 
boats, the one boat light and small for conve- 
nient transport over land, and for river navi- 
gation, the other large, strong, and well fitted 
for encountering rough weather in an open 
sea, but without any deck or other covering, 
except tarpaulins. The provisions will be 
sufficient for three months. Orders have al- 
ready been transmitted to York factory in 
Hudsen’s Bay, (the starting point ot the par- 
ty,) for the boats to be built, and for twelve 
picked men to be engaged. 

This expedition will leave Canada for the 
north at the latter end of April, it is not, how- 
ever, sent in quest of the lost navigators, but 
as an exploring party. 


ne eae tT OS 


Sea Island Cotton. 


Messrs. Eprrors—In No. 13, page 101, of | | 


the Scientific American, you have an extract 
from the“ American Cotton Planter” that is 
now ineorrect—it may have been true twen- 
ty- five years ago, but there is a planter living 
in Thomas County, this State who has been 
making Sea Island cotton twenty-two years 
in the same county, and his samples have been 
pronounced equal to that grown upon the 
islands alluded to in your extract. This coun- 
ty is at least 125 miles from the Atlantic coast, 
and perhaps varying from 50 to 100 miles 
from the Gulf, north; besides, if the author of 
your statement would visit the fertile counties 
of Middle and West Florida, he would find 
more long and “ world-renowned” cotton 
growing than any other. I wish to acknow- 
ledge the correctness of the historical part of 
the communication, but will state that Sea 
Island Cotton can not only be grown success- 
fully, as stated, for a belt of fifty miles wicth 
on our Southern State line, but also ali over 
the fertile plains of East, Middie, West, and 
Peninsular Florida. Henry L. Weexs. 


On Saturday evening, the 17th inst., J. F. 
Plummer, ot Boston, while drawing some 
burning fluid from a cask, ignited it witha 
lamp, when an explosion followed, by which 
he was burned so severely that he died next 
morning. [tis our opinion that such an ac- 
cident would not have occurred had he been 
a reader of our paper, because the cause of 
such accidents, and the way to avoid them 
have been so clearly explained in our co- 
lumns. 
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NEW OVEN TIONS. 


Pianoforte Action. 

Sehastian Kook, of New York City, has ta- 
ken measures to secure a patent for improve- 
ments inthe above. This action differs from 
those in common use, in striking downwards 
instead of upwards. In those actions which 
strike upwards, the jack acts upon the ham- 
mer at a point near the pivot but a loug dis- 
tance from the hammer-head. The hammer 
shank in that case being a lever of the third 
order, and requiring the application of an 
amount of power sufficient to raise several 
times the weight of the hammer. But in this 
improved action, the power required to make 
the hammer operate is only whet is necessary 
to overcome the small excess of force in a 
spring which raises the hammer upward when 
the key is not in operation. But when this 
latter is touched, the point of a jack connected 
with it is brought in contact with a projection 
on the hammer butt, which is thus released 
and gives the downward blow. It will be 
seen that, by this new arrangement, a much 
lighter touch will produce effect than by the 
ordinary method, and that a sharper blow can 
be given. Moreover, the absence of the mul- 
tiplied weight of the hammer makes the ac- 
tion to play more freely and insures a quicker 
repeat. There are several other ingenious 
contrivances for regulatiug the action and 
sound, besides those enumerated, and the im- 
provements are applicable to musical instru- 
ments provided with strips or bells of glass as 


well as to pianofortes constructed with strings. 
— 
Improved Plow. 


Measures to secure a patent for improve- 
ments in plows have been taken by J. B. Wil- 
der, of Belfast, Me. The nature of the in- 
vention consists in employing a revolving 
mould-board, so arranged and attached to the 
share and land-side plate, that it may be turn- 
ed independently of the share, whieh also re- 
volves. By this improvement both the mould- 
board and share can be shifted to either side 
of the land-side plate, so that the dirt or sod 
may be turned in either direction. The ob- 
ject in making the mould-board in this man- 
ner is to allow of its having an independent 
motion irrespective of the share, which hith- 
erto has not been done. In every improve- 
ment of this kind, with revolving share and 
mould-board, the two have been always con- 
nected, so that the efficacy of the latter has 
been materially sacrificed in order to make it 
suit in the opposite positions to which it may 
be required to be altered. 

=O 
Excavating Machine. 

A machine tor the above purpose has been 
invented by William Provines, of Columbia, 
Mo., who has taken measures to secure a pa- 
tent. It consists of a frame supported upon 
four wheels having in front a smaller vibra- 
ting frame, which sets in motion, by a series 
of cog wheels connected with the back axle 
of the former, a wheel called the cutter wheel. 
To this last named are attached the cutters, 
which are arranged in pairs, one having a ver- 
tical and the other a horizontal movement, so 
as to loosen completely the earth upon which 
they are operated. Behind them are placed 
the scoops for gathering the dirt, whichcan 
be adjusted at different angles, and are worked 
by levers attached to the cutter wheel. Ac- 
cording as the scoops are set the dirt may be 
thrown either to the right or left ot the cutter 
wheel, or in both directions, as desired, and the 
cutter wheel may also be elevated or depress- 
ed so as to act upon the ground or not, as oc- 


casion may require. 
—oCoSS).).——— 


Improved Card Case. 

To supersede the ordinary case at present 
used for holding visiting cards, avery inge- 
nious improvement has been invented by 
James Carter, of Brooklyn, N. Y., who hasta- 
ken measures to secure a patent. It consists 
in employing two thin metallic or other plates 
inside the card case, which are connected by 
a spiral spring; this spring is made to press 
against a slide provided with a lip at the end, 
so that by its pressure acard is forced up 
ready to be drawn out. Inthe common card 
gase there is no provision for this purpose, so 
that it is very difficult, and often impractica- 
ble to draw’ out a single card when it is requi- 


red, an inconvenience which is happily reme- , that of the Ville Montagne Co., of Belgium 


died by this neat contrivance. 
SOO 


Zinced Cards. 
We have a card before us, the enamel of 


which has been put on by zinc white instead | 


of the old lead enamel. The zinc used was 


and France, F. Milleroux, No. 33 Broadway, 
N. Y,, general agent. The card is very beau- 


tiful, surpassing, we believe, those enamelled 


with white lead, and is certainly less poi- 


sonous, 


There is no class of men employed on our 
railroads, not even excepting the engineer, 
‘who are more exposed to accidents than the 
brakesmen who accompany the trains. These 
railway “employes” are generally stationed, 
especially when with freight trains, on the top 
of the cars, and from their elevated position 
are very liable to injuries, or to be struck off 
and perhaps killed, as the train is passing un- 
der bridges. It may appear, upon hasty con- 
sideration, that for such contingeneies no pe- 
culiar provision is required, as the brakesman 
can easily see when to avoid such obstacles, 
but experience hasshown to the contrary. 
The brakesman may be so situated as not to 
behold his dauger,and only be aware of it 
when too late; moreover his attention is of- 
tentimes obliged to be directed to other mat- 
ters connected with the train, so that he is not 
looking in a forward direction. For these and 
many other reasons, a very ingenious contri- 
vance has been invented by Hiram Littlejohn, 
of Taunton, Mass. ; it consists in suspending 


distance from either side ot the 
bridge by means of a euitable apparatus, as 
shown in the acoompanying illustration, two 
movable wings, F F, made of some light ma- 
terial that cannot do any injury by the conse- 
quent contact. Supposing, for example, that 
the train is proceeding along the railroad, A, 
when ata short distance from the bridge, B, 
the inadvertent brakesman on the top is warn- 
ed of his danger by touching the wings, F F, 
aud thus has time to incline his body before 
passing under the bridge. These wings are 
connected together by a cord or band of some 
elastic substance, and turn on hinges fixed to 
the uprights, C C; D is the cross-piece uni- 
ting the uprights, and serves tor holding the 
wires, E, which are extended from one side of 
the bridge to the other. By this arrangement 
the brakesman is not only warned of his dan- 
ger, but actually compelled to take care of his 
safety, as the wires overhead are an insupera- 
ble obstacle to any part of his person coming 
in contact with the bridge. 


at some 


Phineas Burgess, of East Boston, Mass., and 
Daniel Dodge, of New York City, have taken 
measures to secure a patent for improvements 
in the above, the original patent for which 
was issued in 1849 to Geo. P. Tewksbury, of 
Boston, Mass. 

Figure 1 is a perspective view of the boat, 
showing its position when floating on the wa- 
ter. Fig. 2 is a longitudinal, and fig. 3 a trans- 
verse section of the same. 

A is the hull, and consists of a water-tight 
vessel, of metal or any other suitable material 


TEWKSBURY’S LIFE-BOAT.---Fig. 1. 


possessing sufficient buoyancy to float on the 
water, and is furnished with any number of 
water-tight compartments, which may be 
placed at the sides or ends—in this engraving 
they are not represented. B is the bottom, 
or rather platform, for the crew and pas- 
sengers, who are seated on the thwarts, C 
C. This platform serves as a division for the 
boat, which is, in fact, double, the underside 
being an exact counterpart of the upper side, 
so that, if i; was reversed, and the under part 
uppermost, there would be a similar arrange- 


Figure 2. 


see 1 et ew a 


ment as shown in fig. 1. In the original pa- 
tent this plattorm was movable to suit the 
side of the boat that was upward, but in the 
improvement this part is fixed. D D are the 
keels, one on each side, in which the rowlocks 
for the oars are placed. There are likewise 
two rods running entirely round the boat, for 
people in the water to hold to and to assist 
them in getting on board. Fig. 2 exhibits 
the internal economy, and shows the arrange- 


ment of the plattorm, B, thwarts,C C, and 
that portion of the hull, A, in close proximity 
to these parts. 

Fig 3 is a transverse section of the boat, in 
which the arrangement of the platform, B, 
can be more distinctly noted. The platform, 
it will be observed, does not touch the sides of 
the hull, A, but allows of a small opening be- 
tween the two; this latter is for getting rid of 
any water that may happen to be shipped, 


which will run out by the apertures on each 
Fie. 3. 


iD 
side of the platform, B. There is no danger of 
much or any leakage by these openings, as the 
lite-boat is made sufficiently buoyant to keep 
on the surface of the water, and indeed they 
act as ameansof showing when the boat has 
a full complement on board, for the leakage 
inside would show how much the beat had 
sunk beneath the surface. 

As it has been already stated, this improve- 
ment resembles, in its general character, that 
for which the original patent was granted, but 
differs from it in the fact of the floor being 
fixed instead of movable ; moreover, the 
thwarts are secured in the boat at fixed points 
on opposite sides of, and at equal distances 
from, the floor. These improvements simpli- 
fy, considerably, the construction of the boat 
and render its efficacy more certain by the 
absence of all movable parts, whose failure to 
adjust themselves properly might be attend- 
ed with much inconvenience and danger. 

The great advantage offered by this improved 
Life- boat arises from its peculiar construction, 
as in whatever position it may be launched, it 
will always come the right side up. A life- 
boat of this kind, 18 feet long, 6 feet beam, 
and 3 feet deep, will carry 50 souls, and as 
many more can, in case of necessity, hold to 
the life- rods. 

Further information may be obtained by 
letter addressed to the above-mentioned gen- 
tlemen. 


——— 


City Omnibus. 

In No. 14 of our present volume we noticed 
an improvement made by M. G. Hubbard, of 
Rochester, N. Y.,in the construction of car- 
riage-springs,and expressed an opinion that the 
beautiful principle of Mr. Hubbard’s invention 
in rendering wood available for springs, would 
form an epoch inthe history ot carriage-build- 
ing. Although this conclusion has been sanc- 
tioned by all who have seen the operation of 
this improvement, when applied to light car- 
riages, as shown at the late Fair of the Ame- 
rican Institute, yet, in its application to a city 
omnibus, capable of carrying two tons, its ad- 
vantages become more apparent, because there 
is greater scone to display the perfection of 
the selt-adjusting principle. Such an applica- 
tion ot the improvement we have had the 
pleasure of seeing and testing. 

Mr. Hubbard has been in town since the 
Fair, superintending the construction of an 
omnibus arranged on his principle, and when 
completed he gave us the satisfaction of test- 
ing it in company ot a number of gentlemen 
interested in the improvement of those vehi- 
cles: and we can truly say that we have sel- 
dom seen a “ first experiment’? meet with 
such decidedly satisfactory results. We have 
never seen a spring that would carry the body 
so steadily when the load was so unequally 
distributed, and itis obvious that there has 
been no spring heretofore invented so admira- 
bly calculated to remove the rapid vibrations 
of the carriage parts in rolling over our pave- 
ments. 

These results have not been attained at a 
sacrifice of other objects equally desirable— 
for among the principal merits ot the improve- 
ment, 2s we view it, are its superior strength, 
lightness, and economy in cost. 

Our present omnibus springs convey too 
much vibration to the body ot the vehicle, 
and considering this and several other impor- 
tant defects in the present omnibus, as well as 
the vast number of passengers that daily use 
them, we may congratulate the public on the 
prospect of any improvement in their con- 
struction. 

We understand that Mr. Hubbard is at pre- 
sent constructing an omnibus and several dif- 
ferent styles of light carriages for exhibition 
atthe World’s Fair, by means of which he, 
no doubt, will be able to bring before public 
notice his meritorious improvement as it de. | 
serves. 
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The New Year Congratulations. 

Having stepped over the threshhold of ano- 
ther year, it becomes us to consider well those 
great subjects of moral and religious obliga- 
tion which should so emphatically character- 
ize our nation in its onward march to great- 
ness and renown: an intelligent people are 
eminently responsible for the influences which 
they exert upon those less fortunate,—and it 
is to the developement of religion, morality and 
science that the world is altogether indebted 
for its slow yet sure regeneration. In our 
humble sphere we have endeavored, faithful- 
ly, to discharge our duties in these particulars, 
and especially have we sought to furnish a 
comprehensive and valuable epitome of the 
rapidly developing genius of the country, as 
directed to Art, Science, Mechanics, and In- 
vention. 

We should be ungrateful were we to for- 
get our sincere obligations to the steady and 
generous patrons whose support, since the 
commencement of the present volume, is par- 
ticularly flattering. and we embrace this—a 
favorable moment—to wish all our readers 
“A Happy New Year,” and with it the 
choicest blessings which a benignant Provi- 
dence can bestow upon man. 

When we commenced the present volume 
our edition was increased nearly five thous- 
sand copies, under the expectation that we 
should be able to supply the back numbers 
until its close, but such has been the demand, 
that we now find ourselves destitute of seve- 
ral numbers—breaking our regular and com- 
plete files. 

The present, however, is an excellent time 
to subscribe ;—the long winter evenings can- 
not be more profitably employed than by stu- 
dying the works devoted to science and art— 
and of this class we may, without arrogating 
too much, recommend all to subscribe for the 
‘ Scientific American, —a work which the pub- 
lishers always intend to store with valuable 
truths suited to every age and condition. 

Thetoils of Editors are varying from the 
earliest gray of the morning to the weary 
hours of night, when nature demands repose 
—all this is done to benefit the world, under 
an expectation of a decent remuneration 
which seldom comes until after the door at 
the end of life’s passage has been closed and 
bolted for ever. We, however, mean to labor 
while we can, and study to render our efforts 
more worthy of the continual approbation ot 
our patrons. To achieve this we need the ac- 
tive co-operation of true friends—we shall 

have it. 

Commencing this week we have increased 
our edition, and shall be prepared to supply 
the numbers from this date to a host of new 
subscribers. We should not forget to remind 
all those whose term of subscription expires 
with the 1st of January, that we shall be 
pleased to have them all renew—of this, how- 
ever, we borrow no particular trouble. 


<= 


Mechanics Respect Yourselves. 


In our last number we had a few words to 


say about Intelligent Mechanics, and we pro- 
pose now to address a few words to young me- 
chanics. It is a fact that no class of our citi- 
zens are more useful, yet for all this, usefulness 
does not confer upon any man what is now 


called respectability. There can be no doubt 


but wealth isa popular false standard of re- 
spectability. and it is just as aristocratic an el- 
ement here as elsewhere. 
James T. Brady, Esq., said in a lecture deli- 
vered before the Mechanics’ Institute. in this 
city, on Tuesday evening last week. He 
said :— 

“Tt was a curious fact that, although civil li- 
berty was first recognized in Great Britain, 
yet even there, from the system of classifying 
the people, the mechanical classes are subject 
to great hardships and disadvantages, and even 
in our own country, that boasts of the most li- 
beral intsitutions in the world, the mechanic 
has not his proper position among us. The 
lawyer, the merchant, and the other profes- 
sions, all assume to place themselves above 
him. The lecturer then referred to certain 
classes of society in this country who assumed 
the airs and attempted to tread in the foot- 


quality which commands respect. 


Listen to what 


Scientific 


steps of the aristocracy of Great Britain, and |all ages. 
ridiculed their pretensions. 
said he,to the aristocracy of Great Britain, 
their antiquity, and the structure of their go- 
vernment, we cannot help acknowledging that 
they have at least a tolerable claim; but 
when a class of persons in this country, with- 
out either antiquity, rank, lineage, or any oth- 
er distinction to ennoble them, assumed a po- 
sition in the social scale above their tellow-ci- 
tizens, it was an arrogant assumption on their 
part, that merited the utmost contempt. 
lecturer then passed a high eulogium on the me- 
chanics of this country, and insisted that from 
their usefulness, they were entitled to the high- 
est position among us—they built our houses, 
our ships, our railroads, and by their genius, 
their energy, and their industry, were the 
largest contributors to our greatness.” 


When we look, 


The 


What Mr. Brady here stated is true in re- 


spect to usefulness, but why do the mechanics 
not command the same respect in community 
as the lawyers. 


Mr. Brady is a lawyer, 
would an association of lawyers engage (or 
have to engage) a mechanic to lecture to them 
about their duties, worth, and influence.— 
These are important questions, and sound 
away down to the very core of the cause, 
“why our mechanics do not exercise influ- 
ence, or command respect according to their 
usefulness.” In looking over the names of 
lecturers engaged to speak before the said In- 


stitute, we do not see the name ofa single 


mechanic. Why is this? the reason is obvi- 
ous, they are not distinguished for literature 
as they are for usefulness, and it is the civil 
Another 
thing is, they do not in general respect them- 
selves (we mean true respect,) as they should 
do. We have received a very great number 
of letters from mechanics—men of the right 
stamp—from different parts of our country, all 
lamenting the general apathy in respect to 
useful learning manifested among our young 
mechanics. One says, “Sunday is spent by 
the most of them4n reading falsehoods in the 
shape of exciting stories, destitute of plot, puri- 
ty, or literary taste.” Another says, “ they read 
everything but what they should read.” Ano- 
ther says, “they talk about everything but 
that which they should talk about, such as 
impure stories, bandying jests, &c., instead of 
conversing about religion, philosophy, history, 
law, science, and practical mechanics.” 

There is much truth in these statements, 
and we sincerely desire to arouse our mecha- 
nics to a true sense of their faults and failings. 
In every village and city in our country they 
should associate together for mutual improve- 


ment, and such societies should not be exclu- 


sive. It is best to mix with all classes, but 
avoid debating clubs—in the aggregate they 
do evil. Mechanics should read good and 
useful periodicals and books—works that try 
the mind and exercise its reflective powers; 
and they should endeavor to cultivate a purity 
of speech and conduct equal to that of the 
most refined and educated. The composition 
and reading of short papers on useful subjects 
is a most excellent plan for mental improve- 
ment, and we would recommend this system 
to the adoption of every Mechanic’s Institute in 
our country ; the members should all engage 
in this task. We remember at one time 
speaking to a tailor, a very intelligent and smart 
one too, about delivering a lecture on his trade 


before a Mechanic’s Institute with which we 


were connected. ‘“ What,” says he “on my 
trade? what could I say of it to make a lec- 
ture of’? We answered, “there is no trade 
which has a wider field for making an inte- 
resting and useful lecture ; you can draw very 
well, have your blackboard beside you, and 
make out some large pictures of the costumes 
of the people of different nations ; the old Ro- 
man with his toga, the Indian with his blank- 
et, and the modern beau with his frock- 
coat, flowered vest, tight pantaloons, and 
little pot-hat’’? He saw at once the field 
which he had for a subject, and he was 
perfectly qualified to point out the geo- 
metrical rules which governed the shapes and 
cutting of his cloth. Every mechanical trade 
has a wide field for investigation, and study. 
Mechanics, be upand doing, “ quit yourselves 
like men.” This advice is principally given to 


our young mechanics, those who have so much 


leisure time and who generally waste it so 
recklessly, but it is also applicable to men of 


American, 


Our mechanics have genius, indus- 
try, and quickness of parts, our object is to di- 
rect them aright. 


or 
Cheap Gas fer the City. 

There is some prospect of this city being 
yet supplied with gas light at a much less ex- 
pense than it now is. A company has been 
formed that is named “The New York City 
Mutual Saving Gas Light- Company,” which 
proposes to supply our city with gas made 
under the patent of Henry W. Adams, which 
was granted on the 10th of last August, the 
improvement of which consists mainly in feed- 
ing into the retorts melted resin or tar from 
the tank, &c., while the retorts are still heat- 
ed; thus saving a great quantity of fuel, labor 
and time. 

As gas is at present made, one ton of coal, 
of 2,240 lbs., of ordinary quality, will make 
9,200 cubic feet of gas during four hours distil- 
lation, and 11,120 cubic feet in six hours dis- 
tillation. About 190 lbs. of coal tar are produ- 
ced from a ton of coal in the tank, which tar 
contains a considerable quantity of illumina- 
ting materials, such as benzole, &c.,:but which 
isnow a refuse. After the first hour’s distil- 
lation of coal, the quantity and quality of gas 
diminishes every successive hour, hence, al- 
though 112 lbs. of coal will produce 80 and 16 
cubic feet of gas in the fifth and sixth hours 
(it produces 150 feet in the first) it has been 
found more profitable to work the retorts only 
4 hours, losing 96 cubic feet of gas, because its 
quality is so inferior. The improvement con- 
sists in supplying the retorts while in the act 
of distillation with fresh hydrocarbon such as 
pumping the refuse tar into the retorts, so 
that gas of the first quality can be distilled du- 
ring the whole six hours of the retorts’ work- 
ing. A great saving of fuel and time is thus 
effected, consequently gas can be produced by 
the new process at a much less cost. Either 
oil, resin, &c., or coal tar, can be supplied 
while the retorts are working. The improve- 
ment appears to us to be a good one. 

The company has received a charter, and 
only asks the privilege of laying down their 
pipes in the city and supplying all those who 
may desire to purchase their gas. They ask 
no special grants of patronage; they trust in 
their patented improvement to make and sell 
the gas cheaper than our present companies. 
If the company proposed no reduction in the 
price of gas, we would not say a word about 
their proposition, but since a proposal is made 
to benefit our people, we hope onr Common 
Council will act for the public benefit. 

The company say they will guarantee a 
supply to every public lamp at $1,25 per one 
thousand cubic feet, and to private customers 
at $2,50 per thousand feet, a reduction of six- 
teen and two-thirds per cent. There is a 
great difference in the quality of gas, a reduc- 
tion in price according to the quantity being 
no test of cheapness ; the new company there- 
fore guarantee the best quality of gas for this 
price. We being advocates of every improve- 
ment for the general benefit, cannot but com- 
mend the subject to the public, no monopoly 
is required, only a clear field and no favors. 


OO 
Eflicacy of Heating Surface in Boilers. 

The editor of the London Artisan, in the 
number for December, endeavors to impress 
upon the minds of his readers, the importance 
of studying the question of the relative values 
of different kinds of heating surfaces. He 
says :—“ We feel convinced that a boiler yet 
remains to be invented which will be as supe- 
rior to the present tubular boiler as that is to 
the old flue boiler. Rich will be the reward 
of the inventor who can supply the want of 
a boiler which shall possess all the advanta- 
ges of the locomotive boiler, without those 
faults which unfit it for the purposes of steam 
navigation.” What an amount of startling 
truth there is in these few quoted lines. And 
to show what a difference there is in the value 
of some of the boilers in our steamships, we 
quote as follows from B. H. Bartol’s work on 
Marine Boilers. “The Susquehanna, U. S. 
Navy, designed by Charles W. Copeland, 
Engineer, has boilers which tor every pound 
of coal evaporate 84-10 lbs. of water. The 
boilers of the Mississippi, designed by the same 
gentleman, evaporate 5 77-100 lbs. of water 
by one pound of coal. The Saranac (same 
designer,) evaporates 8 lbs. of water by one of 
coal. The Princeton, designed by John Erics- 
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son, evaporated 4 1-3 lbs. of water by 1 1b. of 

coal. The Georgia evaporates 7 3-4 lbs. of 

water with 1 lb. of coal, designed and con- 
structed by T. F. Secor & Co. N. Y. The 

Washington evaporates 5 32-100 lbs. of wa- 

ter by 1 lb. of coal; designed and constructed 

at the Novelty Works, Messrs. Stillman, Al- 

len, & Co, N Y. The Atlantic evaporates 
74 lbs. of water by 1 lb. of coal, Messrs. Still- 
man, Allen, & Co. engineers. The Baltic 
and all the Collin’s Line the same : the boilers 
were designed by John Faron, Chief Engineer, 
now deceased. The Monumental City eva- 
porates 8 lbs. of water by 1 1b. of coal; boilers 
by Murry & Hazlehurst, of Baltimore. The 

Vixen, U.S. Navy, 44 lbs. of water for 1 lb. 

of coal, builtat the West Point Foundry. We 
have quotedenough to point a moral in re- 

spect to boilers. The North River boats do 
not seem to have boilers which evaporate 

more to the coal employed than some of the 
steamships ; in fact some of them much less, 
and not one of them comes up to the Susque- 

hanna or Monumental City. In the duty per- 
formed by a pound of coal in the boilers of the 
several steamships quoted, there is a difference 
of nearly one hundred per cent. between the 
Susquehanna’s boilers and those of the Vixen. 
What a variety of results; what an expensive 
steamship in respect to fuel was the Prince- 
ton in comparison with the Saranac. No 
wonder improvements are desired ; these sta- 
tistics show how much economy there is in 
the construction of the boilers of one steam 
ship over those of another—the expense of 
fuel about one-half less. There is certainly 
something to learn and something to be inven- 
ted in the boiler line to reduce the expense of 
fuel. We have no doubt but steam boilers 
will yet be built, which, with 1 lb. of coal, 
will evaporate 10 lbs. of water, and do so as 
rapidly as those which do not now evaporate 
more than 5 lbs. of water with 1 lb. of coal. 
Some of the pumping engines in Cornwall 
consume only 3 lbs. of coal per horse power in 
an hour, a cubic foot of water (624 lbs.), 

or evaporate about 20 lbs. of water for one of 
coal. There is certainly great room for im- 

provements yet—much heat is wasted—actu- 
ally thrown away, recklessly and stupidly in 
most boilers owing to the imperfect manner 
in which they are constructed. 


Dry Rice and Mantchourian Cotton. 

On the eve of the departure of the Japanese 
expedition, we beg leave to direct the attention 
of the President to the agricultural productions 
of Mantchouria, of which M. Huc, in his tra- 
vels lately published, gives the following ac- 
count. We quotefrom Haslett’s Translation, 
Vol. 1, page 105:— 

“ Mantchouria, watered by a great number 
of streams and rivers, is a country naturally 
fertile. Since the cultivation has been in the 
hands of the Chinese, the soil has been enrich- 
ed by a large number of the products of the 
interior. In the southern part they cultivate 
successfully the dry rice, or that which has 
no need of watering, and the imperial rice, dis- 
covered by the Emperor, Khang-Hi. They 
have also abundant harvests of millet, of Koo- 
Leang or Indian corn (Holcus Sorghum,) from 
which they distil excellent brandy ; sesamum, 
linseed, hemp, and tobacco, the best in the 
whole Chinese Empire. 

The Mantchourians pay especial attention 
to the cultivation of the herbaceous-stemmed 
cotton plant, which produces cotton in extra- 
ordinary abundance. A meou of these plants, 
a space of about fifteen square feet, ordinarily 
produces 2,000 lbs. of cotton, the fruit of the 
cotton-tree grows in the form of a cod or shell, 
and attains the size of a hazel nut. As it ri- 
pens, the cod opens, divides into three parts, 
and developes three or four small tutts of cot- 
ton which contain the seeds. In order to se- 
parate the seed, they make use of a sortof lit- 
tle bow, firmly strung, the cord of which, vi- 
brates over the cotton tufts.” 

This account ofthe production of cotton is 
certainly erroneous; it is probably an incor- 
rect translation from the original, which we 
have been unable to procure. But, making 
all possible allowances for possible exaggera- 
tion, when we consider that the southern 

boundary of Mantchouria is as far to the north 
as the city of New York, it is hardly possible 
to over-estimate the value of so important ad- | 
ditions to the staple productions of our north- 
ern States. 
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Rakes To Grain HarRvEsTeRS—By Jearum At- 
kins, of Chelsea, Ill.: Ido notconfine myselfto the 
exact mechanical devices and arrangements descri- 
bed, for operating the rake, as they may be modified, 
or others substituted for them. 

I claim the combination of the crane post, rock- 
shaft, and crank, to operate the jointed arm. and 
hands, which collect the grain in gavels, and depo- 
sit in rear of the harvester, as specified, as the 
machinery moves forward, when applied to machines 
for harvesting any grain which requires to be col- 
lected and deposited, the combination being connec- 
ted by gearing with the driving wheel of the har- 
vester, and operating through mechanical devices, 
substantially as described, as an automaton, to ,per- 
form the above specified operations. 


Water CLosets—By Wm. 8. Carr, of New York 
City : I am not aware of any previous arrangement, 
in which an air-tight reservoir has been used, the 
filling or partial filling being effected by motion of 
the seat letting on the water, and when the weight 
is removed from the seat, the supply of the water is 
shut off, and a connection opened between the air 
vessel, or reservoir, and the pan or basinof the clo- 
set. 

Neither am I aware of any arrangement of the 
parts by which the pressure of water opens the pan 
thereby avoidinga separate and distinct operation 
by hand. always subject to neglect or hastyand im- 
proper performance, by which the water has not 
time to act. 

I do not claimany of the parts of the pan, basin, 
or hopper, as these may be of any desired character, 
and if used with the hopner closet without a pan, 
the parts which move the pan may be dispensed 
with. 

WhatI claim is the cylinder and plunger, by 
which the force of the water is made to raise the 
lever, depressing and emptying the pan, as de- 
scribed. 


VENTILATORS—By A.S. Dozier, of Norfolk, Va. : 
Ido not claima ventilator with slats or shutters 
fixed in the side of a cupola or dome, or other struc- 
ture, placed on the top of the building, or elsewhere ; 
but Iclaim the arrangement of the frame in the 
sides of the cupola or dome, projecting slightly be- 
yond the face thereof, to admit the lips or turned 
ends of the slats or shutters, to lap over the same, 
in order to form tight joints, and the manner of 
hinging or jointing the slats or shutters, to the same 
by the joint pin. 

Likewise the radial wings when combined with the 
frame of thedome or cupola, for directing the cur- 
rents of air to the spaces between the slats or shut- 
ters, as described, and thence to the trunk. 


Srraw Currers—By Warren Gale, of Louisville, 
Ky.: I claim constructing the rotating cutting cy- 
linder, substantially as described, with a series of 
parallel annular grooves and ridges, and a series of 
cutting arms or knives, in combination with a se- 
ries of fixed knives, so arranged that they enter the 
grooves and interlock or lap past the annular ridges 
on the cylinder, and thereby prevent the stalks of 
straw, &c.,from descending between the fixed knives 
and cylinder, without being cut, substantially as set 
forth. 


PLows—By Wm. A. Gates, of Mount Comfort, 
Tenn.: Iclaim the rhomboidal plate, bent on one 
of its diagonals, and constructed and arranged sub- 
stantially as described, so that either leaf can be 
used a3 a land-side or share, at pleasure, the edges 
of the share becoming, when the plate is reversed, 
the edges of the land-side, and those of the land- 
side, the edges of the share, in the manner and for 
the purposes specified. 

Also, in combination with the plate, as described, 
the double bifurcated brace for attaching said plate 
to the beam, as described. 


MacHinery FoR Har Bopies—By L. E. Hopkins, 
of New York City: Ido notclaim the conical vibra- 
ting rollers, for the purpose of felting or compress- 
ing abat, or the cone, separately. 

But I claim combining the hardening rollers with 
the perforated cone, by means ofa yielding or hing- 
ed frame in which they are placed. 

Also giving to said rollers, in combination with 
said perforated cone, a vibrating endwise motion, as 
well asa rotary motion. 

Also blowing the exhaust airfrom the Former into 
the chamber, for the purpose described. 

Also the mode of forming the steam pipe outlet, 
as specified, by covering the steam pipe with the 
cloth, and in casing it with an outer metal case. 

Also covecing the perforated cone, preparatory to 
a deposition of fur thereon, with a covering of thin 
cloth, easily pervious to air, upon which the fur is 
to be deposited, said cloth or fabric to be removed at 
each operation, with the hat body deposited there- 
on. 


Grain 'THRESHERS AND CLEANERS—By J. Jones 
& Alex. Lyle, of Rochester, N. Y.: We claim the 
combination of the upright threshing and separating 
cylinders with the upright concave and cylindrical 
sieves operating in the manner set forth. 


EqoaLizing APPARATUS FOR ENGINES WHICH 
use Steam ExpansivaLy—By Wm. H. Morrison, of 
Indianapolis, ind.: I claim the application to a reci- 
procating engine (in which the steam is used expan- 
sively) as described or equivalent toggle movement,in 
combination with a pair of equalizing cylinders, 
which being placed ata greater or less distance (one 
on each side of the mid-range of the toggle), the 
most rapid accumulation of equalizing force is made 
to take place earlier or later, in the stroke, ia 
accordance with the period of cut-off, &c., for the 
purpose described. 


Maize Harvesters—By J.L. Ream, of Mount 
Pulaski, Ill.: I claim the arrangement of the shaft 
of the receiving arms, with one end resting upon the 
cutter bar piece, thereby dispensing with an inter- 
mediate platform, so that the cut stalks will fall di- 
rectly upon the receiving arms, and be thence dis- 
charged, in bundles upon the ground as get forth. 


Cur ofr VALvE Mortion—By S. W. Rogers, of 
Baltimore, Md.: Ido not claim placing the cut-off 
yaive outside of the slide valve, and operating both 
valves by ome rod or eccentric 
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But I claim the lugs acting upon the hinged le- 
vers, attached, at their lower extremities, to the cut- 
off slide, and at their upper, toa rodcapable of a 
vibratory movement, in a direction perpendicular to 
the valve seat, substantially as set forth. 


PoraTo Diggers—By Jesse N. Seeley, of Forsyth’ 
Ga.: I claim the construction of a potato- digger, by 
the combined arrangement of the knife, wheel, and 
ah) with the beam, operating substantially as set 

‘orth. 


Lamps For Locomorives—By Thos. Snook & 
Stephen Hill, of Rochester, N. Y¥Y.: We claim, first, 
the combination of a feederfor supplying oil to the 
holder. by the combination of two tubes, one com- 
municating with the interior of the reservoir, and 
the other tastened to a float immersed in the oil of 
the holder, by which the lamp is rendered self feed- 
ing, in the manner specified. 

Second, the construction of the chimney with a 
broad flat flue connecting its vertical portions, the 
exterior one of whichis constructed as to be for- 
ward, or on either side of the prolongation of the 
chimney of the burner, substantially in the manner 
and for the purpose specified. 


CuRoMATE OF Sopa—By John Swindells, of Man- 
chester, England. Patented in England, Nov. 14, 
1852: Having now described the nature of my said 
invention, and the manner in which the same is to 
be performed, I claim the process described, for ma- 
nufacturing the chromate of soda for dyeing. 


Fuiuing Mitts—By Wm. E. Underwood, of Mid- 
dlefield, Mass : I claim the combination of the stop, 
mechanism, or its equivalent, with the screw pulley 
and the elastic band leading to the pulley on the 
upper roller, whereby the whole machine is stop- 
ped, when the motion of the cloth is arrested in 
the manner described, and ceases to impart motion 
to the upper roller, 


SEPARATING IRON FROM Furnace CinpgRs—By 
Daniel Walroth, of Chittenango, N. Y., & Lucius 
Evans, of Manlius, N. Y : We claim the combination 
of the revolving, breaking, and sifting cylinder, with 
the fan, or its equivalent, substantially as specified 


Sream Fiat IRons—By Caleb C, Walworth, of 
Boston, Mass.: Iclaim the steam ball and socket 
smoothing iron, as madeof a combination of a sphe- 
rical socketed smoothing block, and a hollow or 
chambered sphere, with induction and eduction pas- 
sages, arranged so as to admit steam and discharge 
condensed water, all substantially as set forth, the 
block being applied to the sphere in such manner 
that it may be moved thereon in various directions, 
transversely, while passing over and againsta hat or 
surface to be moved, as specified. 


PLANING Macutnes—By Aretus A. Wilder, of De- 
troit, Mich. Ante-dated July 17, 1852: I disclaim 
the invention of planing by a reciprocating plane, 
which planes on its forward stroke, and feeds the 
board on its backward stroke, as in other machines 
of this class. 

But I claim, in planing machines of this character, 
clamping the board, when being fed by the back- 
ward motion of the planes, to the reciprocating bed 
only, so that it will be freeto move over the sta- 
Honey bed plate, upon which itis planed, as descri- 

ed. 


MEASURING CLOTH ON THE CLOTH BeEamM—By W. 
H. Woodworth, of Salmon Falls, N. H.: I claim con- 
necting or attaching a measuring cord, constructed 
as described, to the cloth, so as to be wound on the 
clothbeam with it, inorder to indicate the length 
of the cut desired. 


Sarety Loox—By Linus Yale, Jr., of Newport, 
N. Y.: First, I claim, in combination with the tum- 
blers, or their equivalents, constructed and connect- 
ed, respectively, to stops, as described, the spring be- 
ing an additioval device, co-operating with the said 
tumblers, and springs connected therewith, in ren- 
dering the rhovements and positions of the stops, to 
the highest degree uncertain, when jan attempt is 
made to unlock the lock without using the proper 

ey. 

Secondly, the wheel, and the lever, in combina- 
tion with the tumblers, H, constructed as described, 
or their equivalents, to raise, while in one position. 
and support the tumblers, O, that the key-hole shall 
be equal and smooth, to receive the key, and then 
allow them to be stopped at proper heights, on the 
key, while a revolution is performed and the bolt 
moved by the wheel, as described. 


DESIGNS. 


Stove PLates—By & &. Jewett & F. H. Root, of 
Buffalo, N. ¥. 


Cooxine StovE—By 8. 8. Jewett & F.H. Root, of 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


HEARTH PLATE—By James Wager, Volney Rich- 
mond & Harvey Smith. of Troy,N. Y. 


Spirroon—By Washington L. & Sylvester W. 
Pearsall, of New York City. 


Extension of a Patent. 

TuHRESHER aND Grain CiEaner.—On the 
petition of Matthew McKeever, of Winches- 
ter, Frederick County Va., praying tor the 
extension of a patent granted to him on the 
15th of March, 1839, for an improvement in 
the machine for Threshing and Cleaning 
Grain, for seven years from the expiration of 
said patent, which takes place on the L5th 
March, 1853. 

It is ordered that the said petition be heard 
at the Patent Office on Monday, the 28th of 
February, 1853, at 12 o’clock m.; and all per- 
sons are notified to appear and show cause, if 
any they have, why said petition ought not 
to be granted. 

Persons opposing the extension are required 
to file in the Patent Office their objections, 
specifically set forth in writing, at least twen- 
ty days before the day of hearing; all testimo- 
ny filed by either party to be used at the said 
hearing, must be taken and transmitted in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the office, which 
will be furnished on application. 

S. H. Hopvexs, Com. of Patents. 

Washington, Dec. 12, 1852. 


Compressibility of Soik. 
We commend the annexed experiments ot 
Mr. Roy to Engineers and Builders every- 
where; they are very valuable. 


A Table of Experiments on the Compressibility of Soil of New Orleans, La. 
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Norr.—Nos. 23 and 24 were made at the 
New Customhouse, by a commission of U. 8. 
Engineers, appointed by the treasury depart- 
ment. 

It will be seen, by the above table, that, 
contrary to the general opinion, a larger sur- 
face sinks more than in proportion to its area. 


The above table shows that the builders of 
New Orleans, generally, are mistaken in two 
things, viz. :—that the larger surface of ground 
covered by a foundation, will carry more in 
proportion to its area than a smaller surface ; 
2d. That the soil of New Orleans is uniform. 
If we take experiment, No. 7, which was 
made one mile from the river, we see that it 
sinks into the ground 78 inches, with a weight 
of 1,632 lbs. and compare it with No. 30, 
which is the same size,and loaded in the 
same manner, but only 333 yards from the 
river, we find that it only sinks 164 inches; 
showing that the deposit is nearly five times 
the density near the river that it isa mile 
back, and that a house should have its foun- 
dation in this proportion, varying with the 
distance from the river. Again, if we take 
No. 5, which is one inch square, and loaded 
with 102 lbs., we find that it sinks 11 inches, 
while No. 7, which is 4 inches square, and 
loaded with 1,632 lbs., sinks 78 inches, situ- 
ated within a few feet of each other; show- 
ing that heavy walls are likely to give way, 
when built upon the supposition that “a 
continuous surface possesses a much greater 
sustaining power than the same area in de- 
tached portions.” 


And were the lateral resistance uniform, 
and the only thing to be taken into account, 
we would then say that the larger surface 
would sink into the ground four times the 
depth ot the smaller surface. As for example, 
No. 28 sinks 6 inches, and if we draw a dia- 
gram, similar to the following, from the sur- 
face of the ground downwards, at an angle of 
45 degrees, and divide the space enclosed by 
these lines into 6 deep, and 6 on each side, 
the bottom line will show 13 divisions, and 
the square of 13 is 169. Now, if we suppose 
that the lateral resistance to the farther sink- 
ing of this experiment be presented to the 
eye by these divisions, after deducting 1, 
which is certainly vertical, we have a lateral 
resistance of 168, supporting 1 vertical inch. 
But we find in No. 30, which is within a few 
feet of No. 28, that it contains 16 vertical 
inches, and should be supported by 16 times 
the lateral support of the other, which would 


be 2,688 lateral, and 16 of vertical support, or 
2,704 inches in all, and sink four times the 
depth ot the other, or 24 inches. But this is 
uot the case; for No. 30 sinksonly 164 inch- 
es, and obtains a support from the figure ot 
1369, or 1353 lateral, and 16 vertical; which 
shows, all things being considered, in favor of 
the larger surface. But itis of small impor- 
tance, when compared with the lateral sup- 
port of the smaller surface. 


It is customary it: New Orleans, as wel! as 
elsewhere, when a break or outset ina wall 
occurs, merely to increase the width of the 
foundation, by the additional size of the 
break. This mode of building is very ruin- 
ous to large edifices in New Orleans, because, 
ifa wall 3 feet thick zequires 9 feet founda- 
tion, a wall of 6 feet would require at least 18 
feet; andeven with this base, the 6 feet wall 
is not as well supported by, its toundation as the 
3 feet wall, because its lateral bearing has not 
been increased on either side. When a pro- 
jection of 3 feet occurs in a wall 3 feet thick, 
it only receives 3 feet more foundation, and 
very little more lateral support, so that the 
principal part of the building stands upon, the 
weakest foundation. The 6 feet wall stands 
upon 12 feet,and the 3 feet wallupon 9 feet, 
so that the larger wall hasa perpendicular 
support of two to one, and the smaller wall 
of three to one—the lateral resistance being 
nearly equal in both cases. This could be 
easily avoided by sinking the foundation of 
the projecting part below the other, until the 
necessary spread is obtained, thereby giving 
the larger wall the advantage ofa superior 
lateral support from the superincumbent earth, 
which will be proved by experiment No. 31, 
which is the same as No. 30, only loaded 
with double the weight and sunk 38 inches 
in addition to the 164, which is equal to 544 
inches, and rests as secure as it did with the 
1,632 Ibs. 


I think that this also shows the advantage 
to be obtained by piling in our soil. Howev- 
er, the table speaks for itself, and every man 
can draw his own conclusions from its data. 
And it will be seen, that the principle laid 
down, “that a continuous surface possesses a 
much greater sustaining power than the same 
area in detached portions,” is only correct 
when applied in proper positions; as, for 
example, if the ground was removed from 
around that portion ot the earth’s surface to 
be pressed, so as to remove all lateral support, 
the larger surface would be less likely to 
give way than the same area in detached por- 
tions, for the same reasons given above, but 
reversed, viz.: the smaller presents more 
surface to be supported by the surrounding 
earth ; and by removing that support, a great- 
er surface is exposed, and likely to give way. 
Experiments made in 1851-52. Joun Roy. 
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GS CORRESPONDENTS. 


W.L., of N. Y.—The atmosphere does not exert 
the same pressure on every part of the earth’s sur- 
face, it varies according to altitude and latitude 
It will not answer for operating clocks and watchos, 

R. L. 0, of Pa. —-We have no confidence whatever 
in your invention as a self-sustaining power, but 
cannot enter into an elaborate argument to show its 
impracticability. If it works at all we can see no 
advantages to be gained by its adoption, and no in- 
vention is intrinsically valuable when it possesses 
nothing more than the character of a toy 

W. V., of N. Y.—We are unable to answer your 
question about the engine 

W. W.U., of N. ¥.—You could acquire the know- 
ledge of drawing by working under a good draughts- 
man in some of our machine shops, such as the No- 
velty Works, Allaire Works, etc. 

I. M.N., of Vt.—We cannot give an opinion in re- 
gard to the practicability of your suggestions con- 
cerning balloons. You must experiment and deter 
mine this point before the public can give you any 
encouragement. 

8. M. B., of Mass.—You are right. We know that 
shellac is rendered soluble by alkali in water, and it 
is used thus by some hat manufacturers for stiffen- 
ing. We like it best dissolved in alcohol, although 
more expensive. 

8. M., of Pa.—We have carefully looked among the 
English patents for Pidding’s, relating to building 
materials, but cannot find it, we would very gladly 
oblige you if possible, 

L. R. .J., of N. ¥.—We refer you to the back vo- 
lumes of the Scientific American for information 
concerning portable gas apparatus. As to the ex- 
pense of machine and cost of gas we are unable to 
furnish you information. The Astor House, Broas- 
way Theatre, and Sun Office, were, at one time, 
lighted with gas madeon the premises, but it was 
a¥vandoned. 

N. Y., of Ohio---We have never known of such 
a device as you mention. Try it and see what you 
are capable of doing with it, 

H. &. IL, of Mass—We have none of the first 
numbers to send you. We sent youfrom No.1to7 
inclusive, sometime ago, and were notified that they 
were not taken from the office. 

A. F. M, of Mo.—We do not find upon our records 
that any patent was ever issued to Geo. Page, on 
wind mills, although his name often appears in the 
register as a patentee of various inventions. 

.H. S., of Md.—The cars adopted are to be of 
such a width as to carry a certain number of passen- 
gers, and the arrangements for a continual circula- 
tion or rotation of the up and down trains are com- 
plute. There is plenty of room; the opposition was 
very foolish, and your letter would do no good now, 

R. Y, R., of Ga.—The kind of saw must just be ac- 
cording to the work to be done; for large logs a 
reciprocating ; for small stuffa circular. Use belt- 
ing. 

T.S.D., of Mass.—We camnot give you the infor- 
mation about iron ships at present, but may be able 
some time hence. 

A. R. 8, of R. I—There would no benefit accrue 
from publishing your problem; a host of letters to 
us, many of them conflicting would be the result. 
Oak and pine cannot be measured fer weight by the 
same rule, in fact there is no safe rule for the 
weight of timber by solid measure. Two logs of the 
same wood, and of the same dimensions will vary 
ia weight. All the rules used are only approxima- 
tions, none perfect. 

C. W. F., of Mass.—Whenever you prove that the 
earth was once a red hot body, it will be time 
enough to answer your first question. You do not 
seem to consider that water is part of the earth’s 
surface ; was itonce red hot, or how cameit. Where 
has all the heat gone to. What do you mean by 
cooling, what by heating. 

Hl. M., of Ohio.—Richard Coffin, of Haverhill, 
Mass, obtained a patent in 1849 for a railroad gate 
operated by the locomotive, others have since pro- 
posed similar arrangements, yours mny be different, 
we cannot tell without a sketch and description or 
model. 

J.M. 8S, of Pa.—Atmospheric pressure is the cause 
of the difference named in your letter. The air du- 
ring the day is more rare than at night. 

WW. H. Z., of Pa—Common hydraulic cement will 
answer your purpose; we know of none better. 


J.G. J, of l—The fact is, that so far as it re- 
gards the mechanical arrangement and operation of 
any machine, ‘‘ the proof of the pudding is the eating 
of it.” It is not possible for us to give the precise 
opinion on your point. Youcan addthe improve- 
ments when you make an application for a patent 
unless you have contracted the caveat too much. 
The expense depends on the amount of drawings, 
&c, to be performed. 

H. A., of Ill—We have never heard from that mo- 
del, it never reached our office. 


Money received on account of Patent Office busi- 
ness for the week ending Saturday. Dec. 25:— 

G.8, of N. Y., $10; 8 R. & H., of N. Y., $4135; 
A W., of Conn., $20; W. McB., of 0., $25; J. L., of 
I. I, $30 ; 0. 8., of R. I., $30; D. M., of N. Y., $30; 
¥. W., of 0., $55; J. O., of Pa, $10; T McC. of O., 
$40; H. B., of N.J., $30; D. E., of Conn., $30; J. 
B. W., of Me., $10; W. L. W., of N. J., $50. 

Specifications and drawings belonging to parties 
with the following initials have been forwarded to 
the Patent Office during the week ending Saturday, 
Deg. 25: 

B.F. C., of N. ¥.; A. W., of Conn.; @ L. W., of 
Md.; W. L. W., of N.J.; J.B. W., of Me.; 8. H. N., 

of Pa.; J.S Van G., of Tenn; J. M.D, N. Y.; T 


MeO-2 of 0. 


A Chapter of Suggestions, &c. 

ALL Gonz, ALL Gonz.—At the commencement of 
the present volume, we printed 5,000 extra copies, 
which we concladed would be sufficient for the 
subsequent demand. It is now but fifteen weeks 
since Volume Eight was commenced, and to the 
disappointment of many we are obliged to an- 
nounce that the entire editions of the first four 
numbers are all gone, and that we shall not be 
able to furnish the back numbers to any parties 
who order after this date. Of Volumes Six and 
Seven we have a few, complete, left, and have re- 
served a few sets of Volume Eight, from the com- 
mencement to supply those who have ordered 
and paid for the volume, but who prefer receiving 
it at the end of the year. 


Patent CLarms—Persons desiring the claims o 
any invention which has been patented within 
fourteen years, can obtain a copy by addressing 
a letter to this office—stating the name of the pa 
tentee, and enclosing one dollar as fee for copying 


PaTEeNTEES—Remember we are always willing to ex- 
ecute and publish engravings of your inventions, 
provided they are on intere:ting subjects, and have 
never appeared in any other publication. No en- 
gravings are inserted in our columns that have ap- 
peared in any other journal in this country, and 
we must be permitted to have the engraving exe- 
cuted to suit our owncolumnsin size and style. 
Barely the expense of the engraving is charged by 
us,and the wood-cuts may be claimed by the in- 
ventor, and subsequently used to advantage in oth- 
er journals. 


Baok NUMBERS AND VoLUMES—In reply to many 
interrogatories as to what back numbers and vo- 
lumes of the Scientific American can be furnished, 
we make the following statement —Of Volumes 
1,2 and 3—none. Of Volume 4, about 20 Nos., 
price 50 cta. Of Volume 5, all but four numbers, 
price, in sheets, $1. Of Volume 6, all; 
sheets, $2; bound, $2,75 
sheets, $2; bound, $2.75. 

numbers have run out. 

Give INTELLIGIBLE DrrecTIONS—We often receive 
letters with money enclosed, requesting the paper 
sent for the amount of the enclosure, but no name 
of State given, and often with the name of the post 
Office also omitted. Persons should be careful to 
write their names plainly when they address pub- 
lishers, and to name the post office at which they 
wish to receive their paper, and the State in which 
the post office is located. 


price in 
Of Vol. 7, all; price in 
Of Vol. 8, all the back 


Patent Laws, aND GuIDE TO INvENTORS.—We 
publish, and have for sale, the Patent Laws ofthe 
United States. The pamphlet contains not only 
the laws but all information touching the rules 
and regulation of the Patent Office. Price 121-2 
ets. per copy. . 


Forgien Susscrizers—Our Canada and Nova Sco- 
tia patrons are solicited to compete with our citi- 
zens for the valuable prizes offered on the present 
Volume. [It is important that all who reside out 
of the States should remember to send fifty cents 
additional to the published rates for each yearly 
subscriber; that amount we are obliged to pre-pay 
on postage. ] 


__ ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Terma of Advertising. 


4 lines, for each insertion, ~ - 50cts. 
8 “ 4“ on ‘ig rs $1,00 
1“ “ “ 3 - $1,50 
16 «Cf “ i - - $2,00 


Advertisements exceeding 16 lines cannot be ad- 
mitted; neither can engravings be inserted in the 
advertising columns at any price. 

(G> All advertisements must be paid for before in- 
serting. 


American and Foreign Patent 
Agency 


MPORTANT TO INVENTORS.---The under- 

signed having for several years been extensively 
engaged in procuring Letters Patent for new mecha- 
nical and chemical inventions, offer their services 
to inventors upon the most reasonable terms. All 
business entrusted to their charge is strictly confi- 
dential. Private consultations are held with inven- 
tors at their offce from9 A. M, until 4P. M. In- 
ventors, however, need not incur the expense of at- 
tending in person, as the preliminaries can all be ar- 
ranged by letter. Models can be sent with safety by 
express or any other convenient medium. They 
should not be over 1 foot square in size, if possible. 

Having Agents located in the chief cities of Eu- 
rope, our facilities for obtaining Foreign Patents are 
unequalled. This branch of our business receives the 
especial attention of one of the members of the firm, 
who is prepared to advise with inventors and manu- 
facturers at all times, relating to Foreign Patents. 

MUNN & CO., Scientific American Office, 
128 Fulton street, New York. 


. RTER’S PATENT GRADUATING VALVE 

FORGE TUYERE (illustrated in this paper 
Sept. 6th, 1851) is unequalled for durability and 
economy, and warranted to save full 25 per cent. 
Hundreds have recently been introduced in this city 
and elsewhere, all of which work likea charm. Ad 
dress J. H. BURNETT, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 15 4* 


ATENT DRAFT BOARDS—With extension 
scales, sheet fasteners, and T rule. See Reports 
of Worcester Fair, Maryland State Fair, &c. &c, with 
their awards. $10 complete. Sent by express. Ad- 
dress, post-paid, CHAMBERLIN & CO., Pittsfield. 
Mass. . 16tf 
B. ELY, Counsellor at Law, 52 Washington 
e st. Boston, will give particular attention to 
Patent Cases. Refers to Munn & Co, Scientific 
American. 16tf 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY FOR MECHANICS 
The advertiser is anxious to secure a good Part- 
ner, in the person of a skillful mechanic, who has a 
cash capital of from $3000 to $5000, to assist in car- 
rying om an extensive establishment in one of the 
most flourishing cities of the South, erected for a 
Planing Mill and Sash and Blind Factory. It has 
been but very recently put into operation, with en- 
tirely new and valuable machinery, driven by a 50 
horse-power engine, atsonew. The machinery com- 
bines all of the latest improvements, and is believed 
to be as perfect as any ever put up at theSouth. The 
want of practical knowledge of machinery is the 
only motive for seeking a partner. For information 
apply to MUNN & CO,, office of the Scientific Ame- 
rican. 15 4* 


D. WHITE’S PATENT CAR AXLE LATHES 
e—also Patent Engine Screw Lathes, for bering 
and turning tapers, cutting screws, &c. We manufac- 
ture and keep constantly on hand the above lathes ; 
also double slide Chuck and common Hand Lathes, 
Iron Planers, 8. [ngersol’s Patent Universal Ratchet 
Drill, &e. Weight of Axle Lathe, 5,500 lbs; price 
$600; Engine Serew Lathe, 1400 to 7,000 lbs; price 
$225 to $675, BROWN & WHITE, 
15tf Windsor Locks, Conn. 


you good DYER and FINISHER of 
woolen goods. We are most particular about 
the former qualification. For further particulars ad- 
dress us by mail or otherwise. 
TEST & MENDENHALL, 
15 4* Richmond, Ind. 


wit & WIECK, Publishers, 195 Chestnut st., 
Philadelphia, bave issued F. Ahn’s new, practi- 
cal, and easy Method of Learning the German Lan- 
guage, witha pronunciation arranged according to 
J.C. Oehlschlager’s recently published Pronouncing 
German Dictionary. First and Second Course, bound ; 
price 37 1-2 cents. Also a Pronouncing German Dic- 
tionary: German and English and English and Ger- 
man Pocket Dictionary, with a pronunciation of the 
German part in English characters and English 
sounds ; 850 pages, 18mo ; bound, embossed backs ; 
price $1. The trade furnished at a discount. 134 


EWELL’S PATENT SAFETY LAMP AND 
LAMP FEEDER—Warranted to prevent all ac- 
cidents from the use of Burning Fluid, Camphene, 
and other explosive compounds used for the produc- 
tion of light. This invention is applied to Solar and 
Camphene Lamps. For sale, wholesale and retail, 
ley Newell & CO, Sole Manufacturers, No.8 Winter 
st, Boston, and New York by @. W. McREADY, 426 
Broadway. 

Crertiricate—College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
New York, Oct. 17,1852., We have examinedthe Pa- 
tent Safety Lamp and Lamp Feeder, of Mr. John 
Newell, of Boston, and are fully convinced, from 
the experiments we have made with them, that he 
has obtained the great desideratum of preventing 
the risk of explosive action in the use of burning 
filurds in Lamps and Feeders. In thisrespect we en- 
tirely concur in the opinion of Prof. Silliman, and 
Drs. Hayesand Jackson. 

Joun Torrey, Prof. of Chemiatry, 

13 4* Wau. H. Evert, Prof. of Chemistry. 


QTEAM ENGINES FOR SALE—We offer for 
sale two Engines and Boilers, as follows : one 8 
horse, horizontal, cylinder 7 inches bore, 16 inch 
stroke, on a cast-iron bed, fly wheel, driving pulley, 
governor, pump, pipes, éte.; has never been used. 
The Boiler has been used by the maker about one 
year. It is cylinder, horizontal, 16 feet long, 30 
inch diameter, has a steam chamber, try-cocks, 
check and safety valves: price, $600. 

One7 horse Horizontal Engine, 6 inch bore, 16 
inch stroke, cast iron bed-plate, driving pulley, etc. 
Boiler horizontal, tubular, and has everything com- 
plete for putting it in operation. The engine isnew, 
the boiler has been used, but is in good order. Price 
$500. They are rare bargains, and will give satisfac- 
tion to the purchaser, being much less than new ones 
can be obtained. Address MUNN & CO. 


Crk CLOCKS—0n a new and improved prin- 
ciple, warranted perfect time-keepers. and easily 
kept in repair. Prices from one to three hundred 
dollars. Old clocks regulated ona new principle, 
and warranted to keep perfect time. Address. 
CHAS FRED. JOHNSON, 


13 4* Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 


E HARRISON’S UNEQUALLED FLOUR AND 
e GRAIN MILLS—Their frames and hopper are 
cast-iron, and the stones French Burr, 30 inches to 
four feetdiameter. Thirty inch mill grinds 20 bush- 
es an hour, weighs 1400 lbs.; cash price $200. These 
mills, constructed upon a new principle, have be- 
come widely known, and are producing a revelution 
in willing, Cash orders promptly supplied, and the 
mills warranted to work in the best manner. The 
patentee offers $500 reward for any mill which will 
do an equal amount of work with the same power 
and dressing. Made and for sale at the corner of 
Court and Union streets, New Haven, Conn., by 
13 6* EDWARD HARRISON. 


a 


W. PARKER’S PORTABLE SAWING 
Machines, driven by his patent method: of 
banding pulleys, as manufactured by C. W. & R. Be- 
mis, of Waltham, Mass., for sale all complete, or 
with the iron work separately, by HORACE F. FAR- 
RINGTON, Nos. 46 and 48 Wooster st., N.Y. 13 4* 


A beh TROY IRON BRIDGE CO. are prepared 
to erect Iron Bridges or Roofs, or any kind of 
bearing trusses, girders, or beams, to span one thou- 
sand feet or under, of any required strength, in any 
part of the country. Their bridges will be subject- 
ed to severe teste, and can be built for about the 
price of good wooden ones. Address BLANCHARD 
& FELLOWS, Troy, N. Y. 7 20* 


RON FOUNDERS MATERIALS—viz. : Ame- 

rican hard white and grey Pig Iron; No, 1 Scotch 
Pig Iron; Iron and Brass Moulding Sand ; Fire Sand 
and Fire Clay ; Core Sand and Flour. English and 
Scotch patent Fire Bricks—plain, arch, and circulars 
for cupolas. Pulverized Soapstone and Black Lead, 
Sea Coal, Anthracite and Charcoal Foundry Fa- 
cings of approved quality, always on hand and for 
sale by G@. O ROBERTSON, office 135 Water street, 
(corner of Pine), N. Y. 11 6* 


5O HORSE STEAM-ENGINE FOR SALE.---A 
new and superior Engine and Boilers, with all 
connections, &c., complete, and ready to be put in 
operation without further additions. The above, 


with plain exterior finish, is made of the best of 
materials and with the utmost attention to perfec- 
tion of construction, arrangement and workmanship. 
yor further particulars, apply to J. CUMMINGS, 
Columbia Foundry, Duane-street, New York. 


1* 


EARDSLEE’S PATENT PLANING Tongue- 
ing and Grooving Machines—These celebrated 
machines have now been generally introduced in 
various portionsof the United States. More than 
thirty are now in successful practical operation in 
the State of New York alone. As an illustration of 
the extent of work which they are capable of per- 
forming, with unrivalled perfection, it is sufficient 
to state that, within the last six months and a half, 
over five millions of feet of spruce flooring have 
been planed, tongued and grooved by one of these 
machines at Plattsburgh, N. Y.. never running to 
exceed ten hoursa day. Theclaim that the Beards- 
lee machine was an infringement upon the Wood- 
worth patent, has been finally abandoned; a:d after 
the proofs had been taken, the suit instituted by the 
owners of that patent was discontinued, and the 
whole controversy terminated on the first of Novem- 
ber last. Applications for machines or rights ma 
be made to thesubscriber, GEO. W. BEARDSLEE, 
57 State street, or No. 764 Broadway, uae a 
5tf 


XHIBITION OF WORKS OF AMERICAN 

Industry at Washington City.—The first exhibi- 
tion ot the Metropolitan Mechanics’ Institute will 
be opened on Thursday, the 24th of February, 1853, 
in the new and splendid hall of the east wing of the 
Patent Office, one of the largest and most magnifi- 
cent rooms in the United States, being 275 feet long 
by 70 feet wide. To this exhibition the manufactu- 
rers, mechanics, artists, and inventors, from all por- 
tions of the Union, are cordially invited to contri- 
bute. The hall will be opened for the reception of 
goods on Monday, tha 14th of February, and the ex- 
hibition wlll positively close on or before Thursday 
night, March 17. Circulars, containing detailed in- 
structions, will be forwarded and any further infor- 
mation given, onapplication (post-paid) to the Cor- 
responding Secretary, Charles F. Stansbury, to whom 
all communications on the business of the Institute 
should be addressed 8tf 


OODBURY’S PATENT PLANING Machiaes 

—lI have recently improved the manufacture of 
my Patent Planing Machines, making them strong 
and easy to operate, and am now ready to sell my 
24 inch Surfacing Machines for $700, and 14 inch Sur- 
facing Machines for $650 each. I will warrant, by 
a special contract, that ong of my aforesaid machines 
will plane as many boards or plank as two of the 
Woodworth machines in the same time, and do it 
betterand with less power. Ialso manutacture a 
superior Tonguing and Grooving Machine for $350, 
which can be either attached to the Planing Ma- 
chine, or worked separately. JOSEPH P. WOOD- 
BURY, Patentee, Border st, East Boston, Mass. 13tf 


ACHINERY.—S. C0. HILLS, No. 12 Platt-st. N. 
Y. dealer in Steam Engines, Boilers, Iron Pla- 
ners, Lathes, Universal Chucks, Brills; Kase’s, Von 
Schmidt’s and other Pumps; Johnson’s Shingle Ma- 
chines; Woodworth’s, Daniel’s and Law’s Planing 
machines; Dick’s Presses, Punches and Shears; Mor- 
ticing and Tennoning machines; Belting; machinery 
oil, Beal’s patent Cob and Corn mills; Burr mill and 
Grindstones; Lead and Iron Pipe &«c. Letters to be 
noticed must be post-paid. 18tf 


OTTON MACHINERY FOR SALE—Four Fill- 
ing Frames, of 144 spindles each, made in the 
best manner and nearly new ; price $1 per spindle; 
other machineryjfor sale equally low. Apply to E. 
WHITNEY, New Haven, Conn. 116 


LEONARD'S MACHINERY DEPOT, 109 
Pearl-st. and 60 Beaver, N. Y.—Leather Banding 
Manufactory, N. Y.—Machinists’s Toole, a large as- 
sortment from the ‘‘ Lowell Machine Shop,’ and oth- 
er celebrated makers. Also a general supply of me- 
chanics’ and manufacturers’ articles, and a superior 
quality of oak-tanned- Leather Belting. 
“Ttf P. A. LEONARD. 


pant, &c. &c.—American Atomic Drier 
Graining Colors, Anti-friction Paste, Gold Size, 
Zine Drier, and Stove Polish. 
QUARTERMAN & 8ON, 114 John st., 
ltf Painters and Chemists. 


LATHES FOR BROOM HANDLES, Etc.—We 
continue to sell Alcott’s Concentric Lathe,which 
is adapted to turning Windsor Chair Legs, Pillars, 
Rods and Rounds; Hoe Handles, Fork Handles and 
Broom Handles. 

This Lathe is capable of turning under two inches 
diameter, with only the trouble of changing the dies 
and pattern to the size required. It will turn smooth 
over swells or depressions of 3-4 to the inch and 
work as smoothly as on a straight line—and does 
excellent work. Sold without framesfor the low 
price of $25—-boxed and shipped with directions for 
setting up. Address (post.paid) MUNN & CO. 

At this Office. 


| ere & GRAY (Successors to TRACY & 

FALES), RAILROAD CAR MANUFACTU- 

RERS—Grove Works, Hartford, Connecticut. Pas- 

senger, freight, and all other descriptions ofrailroad 

carsand locomotive tenders made to order promptly. 
ltf 


HINGLES, SHINGLES, SHINGLES—WOOD’S 
latest improvement in Shingle Machines is be- 
coming more generally used than any other ever in- 
vented, and is unquestionably the best machine now 
in use; it produces shingles from all kinds of tim- 
ber in a very perfect and rapid manner. Machines 
and rights forsale. Apply toJAMES D. JOHNSON, 
Bridgeport, Ct. otf 


B. HUTCHINSON’S PATENT STAVE Cut- 
e ting Machines, the best in use, and applicable 
alike to thick or thin staves; also his Head Cutting 
and Turning, and Stave Jointing Machines. 
For machines or territorial rights, apply to C B. 
HUTCHINSON & CO., Syracuse, N. Y. otf 


OSTAGE STAMPS.—Post Office Stamps, of the 

denomination of 1,3, or 12 cents, may be had at 
par by addressing MUNN & CO., Scientific Ameri- 
can Office. 


EW HAVEN MANUFACTURING COM- 

pany, Tool Builders, New Haven, Conn., (suc- 
cessors to Scranton & Parshley) have now on hand 
$25,000 worth of Machinist’s Tools, consisting of 
power planers, to plane from 5 to 12 feet; slide lathes 
from 6 to 18 feet long; 3 size hand lathes, with or 
without shears; counter shafts, to fit all sizes and 
kinds of universal chuck gear cutting engines; drill 
presses, index plates, bolt cutters, and 3 size slide 
rests. The Co are also manufacturing steam engines: 
All of the above tools are of the best quality, and are 
for sale at 25 per cent. less than any other tools in 
the market. Outs and list of prices can be had by 
addressing as above, post-paid. Warehouse No, 12 
aoe st., New York, 8. O. HILLS, Agent N. H. Man’g 
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The Effects of Clothing on Skin Exhalation. 

Dr. Hays Kyd, in an article in the London 
Lancet, presents some excelkent ideas on the 
subject of clothing. Let a person in bed, be 
covered with sufficient blankets to promote 
perspiration, and let these blarkets be cover- 
ed with an oi] or india rubber cloth, or other 
impervious fabric, in the morning the blankets 
will be dry, but the under surface of the india 
rubber cloth will be quite wet. The blankets, 
by their dryness, show that the exhalations of 
the body pass through them and would pass 
through to the surrounding air had they not 
been intercepted by the impervious outer co- 
vering. “Ithink,” says Dr. Kyd,“the de- 
duction is inevitable that the habitual use of 
an impervious covering is injurious. Its ef- 
fect must be to place the body in a constant 
vapor bath, in which the insensible or healthy 
perspiration is constantly becoming condensed 
into the torm of humidity, and being prevent- 
ed-from passing off in its elastic and invisible 
form, the perspiration is thus constantly 
checked, and skin eruptions must be the re- 
sult.”” 

On the other hand, however, he contrasts 
the benefits and evils of an outer garment of 
waterproof tor wet weather, and concludes 
that the waterproof garment is the most 
healthy then, by excluding the rain. 

He thinks that it must be less injurious to 
check perspiration, in some degree, by a wa- 
terproof overcoat, than to get soaked with 
rain. There can be no doubt but waterproof 
fabrics may be made very light, and so form- 
ed as to be worn in wet weather, and yet al- 
low some room for perspiration. But still 
they are not healthy, and should never be 
put on but in cases of extreme necessity.— 
Any person who has worn a waterproof outer 
garment for some time knows by experience 
that it causes weakness and chills. No per- 
son should wear a garment but such as allows 
the vapor or perspiration which is continual- 
ly exuding from the skin to pass off freely. 
For this reason a frequent change of entire 
clothing conduces to health. 

Clothing should be light and warm and not 
too tight. A happy change in the fashions 
(may it long continue) has taken place with- 
in a few years ; it is the substitution of loose 
outer garments for the old fashioned, tight, 
close, and pinching overcoats. A short tunic 
ot vulcanized india rubber to be thrown over 
the shoulders in a wet day would be very 
comfortable. It might be made double, with 
a small entrance tube, so as to be inflated and 
answer fora life-preserver, in case of ship- 
wreck, &c. Such tunics might be made light 
and cheap, and of such dimensions as to be car- 
ried in a person’s hat or coat pocket. 

While discussing this subjecb we dare not 
overlook the fact that too few flannels are 
worn in our country, especially along our 
eastern coasts, where sudden changes are so 
frequent, and where so many cold rains fall 
during the winter season. Children should 
always have their outer garments for winter 
made of woolen materials. Such kizd of 
clothing is warm, and it possesses the quality 
of resisting the action of flame in a wonderful 
manner. We often hear of children being 
burned by their clothes taking fire—cotton or 
linen clothing. The most of these accidents 
would be prevented if woolen clothing instead 
of calico was worn by children. We must 
not omit to mention, also, that although india 
rubber overshoes are excellent for walking in 
the street during wet weather, or when there 
isa thaw with snow upon the ground, they 
should never be worn at any other time, 
and should be taken off as soonas the wear- 
er enters a house. They prevent perspi- 
ration in a great measure, and are only useful 
as a lesser evil than getting the feet complete- 
ly wet from outside water. 


Submarine Talegraph to Prince Edward’s 
Island. 


The submarine cable to unite Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island with our continent by the iron 
cords of electric unity, has been safely accom- 
plished by Mr. F. N. Gisborne. It is laid 
down between Cape Tormentine in the Pro- 
vince of New Brunswick, and Carlton Head 


Prince Edward’s Island. The undertaking 


was difficult and dangerous at this season of 
the year. This is the first attempt of a sub- 
marine cable on this side of the Atlantic.— 
The insolution has proven to be perfect.— 
This line of telegraph was to have been open- 
ed to the public, all complete, on Christmas 
day. Weare right glad to see a submarine 
cable successfully laid and working in some 
parts of our country, although our telegraph 
companies have exhibited a most tardy, foggy 
spirit about laying wires under water in many 
parts. 


—— ED Oo 
Well Sinking----Artesian Wells. 
(Continued from page 120) 


Figure 1 is a front view of a windlass; fig. 
2 is a side elevation of the stoning up of a well 


tor about thirty feet deep; fig. 3 is a bucket ; 
fig. 4 is a clamp, and fig. 5 hook for the buck- 
et to be attached to the end of the chain or 
rope on the windlass. In working with the 
windlass, there are two ropes and two buck- 
ets, so that when one is coming up the other 
is going down; the windlass getsa rotary mo- 
tion in two different directions to produce these 
results—when one bucket is to be drawn up 
it gets a motion in one direction until it comes 
up to the mouth of the well or bore, and then 
when it has to be lowered, the windlass is ro- 
tated ina contrary direction. The hook, it 
will be observed, is made with a spring, so 
that the ring of the bucket can be at once 
hooked into it, andthen prevented from slip- 


a 


ping out. 


In “shanking,” as it is termed 
among miners, for coal, the simple winch is 
employed until the bore is sunk to a consider- 
able depth. For lifting water, two men with 
a windlass and two such buckets as that re- 
presented, can lifta great quantity of muddy’ 
water in one day. 


Wells are usually of a circular form, and 
those which pass through strata of clay and 
mud should be stoned or bricked for some 
depth down, unless wide iron tubes are em- 
ployed, which we consider the best. When 
common wells are dug through clay or soft 
earth, they should be well stoned or bricked, 
as shown in fig. 2. The great majority of com- 
mon wells exhibit exceedingly poor work- 
manship. The joints should be made of hy- 
draulic cement; the stones should be squared 
if stones are used; if not, the best of brick 
and the joints should be all perfect and firm. 
It is often necessary to puddle behind the 
bricks, especially if the earth is very soft; 
this is done with good clay. The bricks 
should be backed with stone rubble wall ce- 
mented with hydraulic mortar. The bricks 
should be hard and well burnt; it is a great 
mistake to suppose that one kind of brick is 
just as goodas another. A hard brick has a 
coating like that of glass, it is impervious to 
moisture and decay. The mostof our wells 


in the country are rough-stoned up, no bricks 


being employed; this is cheaper than using 
bricks and hydraulic lime; but the conse- 
quence is, that such wells require cleaning out 
very oiten, as a great quantity of sand and 
washings are conveyed into them by rains 
which soak down into the earth. It is really 
astonishing to see how fast rains soak into 
some soils, and to see how much they drink 
up. This is the case with all gravelly and 
sandy soils; they drink up the waters, and, 
like the horse-leech, cry “ give give.” It will 
require three courses of brick to build up a 
well strong and handsomely, and for no con- 
sideration should ‘the hydraulic cement be 
spared in any of the courses. 

In deep wells, when men are stoning up or 
digging down, it is very unpleasantand un- 
healthy, owing to the carbonic acid of the 


lungs being heavier than common air. Fresh 
air may be forced down by a bellows through 
a tube, or a bucket ot strong lime water may 
be employed, and the bellows made to force 
the air through the lime water atthe place 
where the men are working; the air forced 
into the lime water has its carbonic acid gas 
taken up by the lime, while the pure air es- 
capes; it is blown in foul air, ‘and comes out 
pure. All well-sinkers, miners, and those 
who work in deep cellars, should be acquaint- 
ed with this fact in chemical science, it may 
save life in many instances. All that 1s re- 
quired is simply to mix up some fresh lime to 
a creamy consistence, in water, and then it is 
fit for puritying the air by simply blowing in- 
to it with a pair of bellows. 


Progress of Luxury. 

The “ Providence (R. I.) Journal” laments 
with rueful voice, the inordinate progress of 
luxury in our land ; yet, while we agree with 
some of its remarks, we dissent from others. 
It speaks of a sumptuous mansion going up in 
this city, the parlor walls of which are to be 
covered with papier-mache, and this affords 
the ground-work of its remarks against mo- 
dern luxury. We are happy to know that 
one gentleman has the taste and the spirit 
to adopt this beautiful material in the orna- 
mentation of his building, when he can afford 
to do so. It is an excellent substance to with- 
stand the drying effects of fires, &c., in our 
houses, and it is not so expensive as some 
slap-dash daubings of paint, which some peo- 
ple call beautitul, because gaudy. 

Any person who sets up an establishment 
beyond his means, to have an upish name— 
one of the upper ten—acts unwisely, but those 
who have wealth we hate to see acting up to 
the usurer’s mark. The journal says :— 

“The sum uecessary, now, to set up a young 
couple in housekeeping, would have been a 
fortune to their grandfathers. The furniture, 
the plate, and the senseless gew-gaws with 
which every bride thinks she must decorate 
her home, if put into bank stock atinterest, 
would make a handsome provision against 
the chances of mercantile disaster or profes. 


sional failure. The taste for showy furniture 
is the worst and the most vulgar of all. The 
rich gilding, the elaborate carving, which 
means nothing, the ingenious upholstery,which 
is evidently too good for use,—how they con- 
trast with the substantial old-fashioned ta- 
bles, and with the ancestral chairs which open 
their hospitable arms, and offer to you the re- 
pose which they gave to your father and your 
grandfather. The mar. who would not rather 
have his grandfather’s clock ticking behind 
the door, than a gaudy French mantel clock 
in every room in his house, does not deserve 
to know the hour of the day.” 

The bride who expects such things should 
be able to furnish them, and if not able, then 
it is sinful to ask for them. It is also wise to 
have something laid up for a “ rainy day.” but 
at the same time there are twenty times the 
amount of wealthin our country now that 
there was in the days of our grandfathers, so 
that is no rule. Inthe “ Hall of Records,” in 
our city, the wills ot our old Dutch progenitors 
are recorded, and there we find vests, coats, 
and breeches, minutely described and willed 
to“ my sons Jacob and Garrett,’ &c. Now 
the Editor of the “ Journal” would not like 
to flourish about the streets with his great- 
grand father’s silk vest on, all flowered and or- 
namented ; neither would he like to march 
about with his grand father’s old silver buckles 
on his shoes, and yet it is just as consistent to 
deride those who get new furniture, &c., and 
speak well of the old, as it would be to speak 
in the same manner about our new modes of 
dressing. There is, to be sure, a consistency 
in all things, but if all the men now living 
preferred to have their grandtather’s clocks 
ticking behind their walis, instead of their 
own, no future grandsons could indulge in such 
a feeling. We like to see progress in build- 
ing, dress, and everything that is not immoral. 
We do not, indeed, like to see old things 
thrown aside, merely because they are old, 
but because the new are better. We cannot 
find a single word to say against beautiful and 
finely ornamented houses, but to be vain of the 
possession of these, is an evil, and one which 
the wealthy. should guard against, especially 
in our Republic. 


—————ooOaGYeEe=a=s"""—— 

A well has been sunk in Hocking Valley, 
Ohio, to the depth of six hundred feet, tor the 
purpose of obtaining salt water, and a supply 
of water has been reached which requires but 
fifty-three gallons to make a bushel of salt of 
fifty pounds. The water rises spontaneously 
to the surface, and flows at the rate of 4,000 
to 5,000 gallons per day. 
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A new Volume of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
commences about the middle of September in each 
year. It is a journal of Scientific, Mechanical, and 
other improvements; the advocate of industry in all 
its various branches, It is published weekly in a 
form suitable for binding, and constitutes, at the end 
ofeach year, a splendid volume of over 400 pages, 
with a copious index, and from five to six hundred 
original engravings, together with a great amount of 
practical information concerning the progress of in- 
vention and discovery throughout the world. 

The Scientific American is the most widely circula- 
ted and popular journal of the kind now published. 
Its Editors, Contributors, and Correspondents are 
among the ablest practical scientific men in the 
world. 

The Patent Claims are published weekly and are 
invaluable to Inventors and Patentees, 

We particularly warn the public against paying 
money to Travelling Agents,as we are notin the 
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